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For Gas Conversion 


BARBER 
BURNERS 


Latest design Barber } 


Are Consistently *) round Conversion Burner 
improved controls, ency 


Preferred by in streamlined hood. Ty 


and certified by AGA | 


THOSE Who KNOW! pep A ancl 


Why do so many of gas heating experts, year after year, pick Barber 
Conversion Burners for their customers. Because, in actual service, Barber 
really delivers the goods! Barber has never sold on fancy frills, tricky 
engineering, or dolled-up design. It's what goes on inside the furnace that 
interests Barber—and interests its users. The patented Barber impinged 
jet, the vacuum pre-mixture principle, and the intense, direct scrubbing 
flame application to heating surfaces—these fundamental Barber concepts 
are still unequaled in the history of conversion burner design. 


Barber has adopted every detail of advanced combustion engineering, 
when proved in service, and not before. Barber has been conservative, yes 
—but also safe and sound, and has thereby won and kept the approval of 
eminent gas authorities and foremost utilities. We value this approval. We 
pledge our best efforts to keep Barber at the TOP among all gas conversion 
burners. 


For ease of installation, TOP performance, and sheer heating efficiency 
—BARBER is the grand-daddy of them all! 


Barber is the pioneer specialist in the de- 
sign and development of every type of 
burner unit for all gas appliances, and 
freely offers its engineering facilities for 
your use. Ask for complete Catalog show- 
ing all Barber products. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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OVERHEARD BETWEEN AN ARCHITECT AND AN INVESTOR: 


“No- its completion time, not starting time, that counts! 
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“YOUR INVESTMENT IN A BUILDING 
CAN’T PAY OFF UNTIL THE TENANTS 

MOVE IN. Build with steel floors and they move 

in much, much sooner. No matter how you build, you have 
to allow time for demolition and excavation. By that time, your 
steel is ready. And then, steel Q-Floors will knock another 

20 to 30% off construction time. 

“Look at this model. Those cells are the steel Q-Floor. It 
is dry, noncombustible, clean. It goes up as fast as the frame 
No temporary forms, no shoring. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. of 
Q-Floor in half a minute and it immediately becomes a dry, 
working platform. Even in freezing weather, work speeds along, 
not delayed by wet materials. 

“This is just the first reason for Q-Floors. Think of theelectrical 
availability. After all, you’re investing for thirty, forty, fifty 
years. And you sometimes forget that floors are what a building 
is for. Even though the floor is a small fraction of total cost, 
floor space earns the income. It should be alive with ducts, 
pipes, wires, the earning arteries of a structure. You don’t want 
your building born with hardened arteries, with monolithic 
slabs for floors. 

“See how the load-carrying steel cells of Q-Floor are crossed 
over by raceways for wires of every conceivable electrical 
service. This is your assurance that your investment will keep Vy 
step with future increased demands for electrical business Write for the simple facts— Ki 

" Vi - 
machines. You can put an outlet on every six-inch area of the H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


exposed floor. It literally takes only a few minutes. Floor 
layouts are permanently flexible. Alterations tremendously 3096 Farmers Genk Suliding, Oiteburgh 22, ‘Penneyivents 


simplified. It saves a huge amount of money over the years. Factories in Ambridge, Pe., Hamilton, Ont., Ett port, England SOLI 
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“And Q-Floor costs less than the carpet that covers it. 
“There is no reason for not having Q-Floors.” Offices in $0 Principal Cites ee World. Wide Building Service ~ 
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A major new source of Cable... 


RIGHT NOW, Kaiser Aluminum Cable and ACSR is be- 
ing delivered to public and private power enterprises — 
serving industry and farms-—*from coast to coast. Pro- 
duced at Permanente Metals’ stategically located New- 


ark, Ohio plant — which has an annual capacity of more 
than 00 million pounds—this top-quality electrical 
conductor is available to you in a complete range of 
standard sizes and standard strandings. 


brings more power to America! 





KAISER ALUMINUM CABLE is tested by the most modern 
equipment in the country, including a new 100,000 
pound, 50-foot tensile machine designed and built es- 
pecially for Permanente Metals. Thus you are assured 





Permanente Metals 





aiser Aluminum Cable | fiz 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. . . . WITH OFFICES IN: 
Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Seattle * Spokane * St. Louis * Wichita 
Also available through General Electric Supply Corporation, Westinghouse Electric Supply Company, and Line Material Company. 


unsurpassed quality, at competitive prices. To take ad- 
vantage of some early delivery schedules which are still 
open, act now. Inquire at any Permanente Products’ 
sales office—in major cities from coast to coast. 





Completely Controlled for Quality 


Permanente Metals’ integrated opera- 
tion completely controls the quality of 
Kaiser Aluminum Cable—from the 
processing of bauxite to finished cable. 

Such quality control . . . plus a rec- 




















wae | AM getting just a little weary of 

this constant cry of ‘Socialism’ 
every time we try to do something for the 
American people. Whether it is Federal 
aid for veterans’ housing, public health or 
education, or better living for our farm- 
ers, reactionary opposition always comes 
up with the same old hackneyed cry of 
‘Socialism.’ ” 


THE foregoing statement by a Con- 
gressman, during the recent House de- 
bate on the bill to authorize REA to. make 
loans for farm telephone service, is fairly 
typical of the rather cynical position 
towards Federal spending, for local or 
class benefits, which has grown up in re- 
cent years. The spenders and others who 
like to call themselves liberals have de- 
veloped such a thick-skinned attitude 
with reference to cries of “Socialism” 
that the very word brings grimaces of 
scorn and hoots of derision, where for- 
merly such a charge would have chal- 
lenged a debate on its own merits. 


Nosopy seems to know, or care, any 
more whether a proposed Federal spend- 
ing or lending program might properly be 
labeled “socialistic.” The more extreme 
left has probably cultivated, with delight, 
this complacency towards what used to 
be a fighting word in orthodox economic 
circles. 


It must be admitted that the word 
Socialism has been used indiscriminately 
and would be pretty difficult to define to 
everyone’s satisfaction in miodern usage. 
Federal aid through loans and grants has 
become such an accepted feature of our 
modern economy that the breaking point 
between what is Federal aid to keep our 
enterprise system in balance, on the one 
hand, and what is Federal competition or 
subsidy likely to damage continuation of 
our enterprise system, on the other hand, 
has become quite blurred. 


RF of us believe any longer that we 
can have no degree whatever of Fed- 
eral aid to health, education, and housing, 
nor any form of Federal aid or regula- 
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tion of business and labor, without em- 
bracing Socialism. And yet who will say 
that the nation can go on swallowing more 
and more economic and political mor- 
phine without becoming an addict? It is 
certainly a fact that we can slip into 
Socialism, step by step, and industry by 
industry, while at the very same time pro- 
fessing to reject it, as a basic principle of 
our government, and sneering at those 
who think otherwise as alarmists. 


So far, in the utility field, there has 
been no honest, outspoken avowal of any 
aim to socialize our electric, telephone, 
railroads, or other public service indus- 
tries, especially on the part of high gov- 
ernment officialdom. Every step off- 
cially taken towards the encouragement 
of public power, and the development of 
Federal electric power and local public 
power, has been accompanied by a dis- 
claimer of any intention to socialize the 
power industry as a whole. Only an out- 
side, tiny political minority, the Socialist 
party of America, and the even more 
numerically insignificant Communist 
party, has ever honestly admitted com- 
plete socialization of our public utility in- 
dustries as an ultimate objective. 


AND yet it is an indisputable fact that 
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This question must be faced when you consider the use of substations in residential areas 
where appearance is a factor. 

The answer is. . 

No. ... when you consider “piece-meal” substations with their unsightly looks and space- 
consuming design. 

Yes. ... when you use General Electric unit substations. 

This problem was solved for many utilities when G-E engineers showed them how G-E 
unit substations with their smooth, integrated lines—plus some incidental landscaping— 
would easily overcome appearance objections. At the same time the utilities realized the 
many benefits—such as lower costs and increased reliability—of G-E load-center power 
distribution. 

We'd like to show you how other utilities utilized G-E unit substations. Give us a call, 
or write for brochure GEA-5155 that shows how other utilities took advantage of G-E 
engineering and service. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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8 PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


the fractional relationship of publicly 
owned power operations to the industry, 
as a whole, has jumped from less than 
one-twentieth to approximately one-fifth 
during the past two decades. Private en- 
terprise in this business has become ex- 
tinct in 2 out of our 48 states and may 
soon die out in several more if current 
developments continue unabated. Can 
we honestly say that this is not Socialism, 
or at least some pretty long steps towards 
Socialism ? 


Most of us are, no doubt, tired of 
hearing the term bandied back and forth. 
All of us would wish that there were no 
reasons to talk about such a heated con- 
troversy. All of us can agree that the con- 
troversy has become hackneyed— just as 
the argument over the need for Federal 
economy has become hackneyed and un- 
pleasant. 


Ys are we, or are we not, headed for 
Socialism? If so, what are we going 
to do about it? Mere impatience over the 
persistence of this controversy can never 
solve it. The situation recalls the old 
vaudeville joke about the comedian who 
complained to another about his wife con- 
tinually nagging him for more money. 
“What does she do with all the money 
you give her?” asked the other comedian. 
“T don’t know,” was the ancient reply, “I 
never gave her any.” 


IN this issue we have two different ap- 
proaches to this central problem of the 
advance of Socialism in the power indus- 
try. In the leading article, “Public Pow- 
er Inventory in Nebraska,” we have an 
inventory on the accomplishments to date 
of the public power districts in Nebraska. 
It is an objective appraisal of affairs in 
one of the nation’s two public power 
monopoly states. H. T. Dopsrns, author 
of this article, was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1865. He learned the printer’s trade as 
a boy, becoming editor of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Daily News. When that pub- 
lication was consolidated with the Ne- 
braska State Journal, he became associate 
editor, a position he has held for a num- 
ber of years. 


Li other approach in our study of 
socialistic trends in the power indus- 
try is in the form of a compilation and 
AUG. 18, 1949 





























































H. T. DOBBINS 


analysis of statements by government 
officials and prominent personages. Part 
I of this 2-part series, entitled “Who 
Wants Socialization of the American 
Power Industry?” begins on page 215. 
The author is HERBERT BRATTER, who 
was born in New York city in 1900 and 
was educated at the City College of New 
York and Columbia University School 
of Business. He has had wide experience 
in international finance and export mat- 
ters, with service in China, Buenos Aires, 
and Tokyo. 


* * 


panes J. CaRSWELL, whose article 
on smoke nuisance prevention be- 
gins on page 208, is an executive of the 
Bituminous Coal Institute, the public re- 
lations department of the National Coal 
Association in Washington, D. C. He has 
served in this capacity since latter 1946 
when he left the Army as a Major with 
Yank, the Army weekly. Mr, CARSWELL 
devoted some years to newspaper writing, 
including eight years for the New York 
W orld-T elegram as a business and finan- 
cial news writer, with previous experi- 
ence in Chicago. He is a native Kansan, 
and an engineering graduate of Purdue 
University. 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out September Ist. 


% Saar 
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the one bookkeeping machine for 


cost-conscious public utility executives... 


The alert executive today is conscious of the 
need for reducing all costs. And this new 
Remington Rand bookkeeping machine is de- 
signed to cut administrative costs. It eliminates 
operator waste-motion and lost time by producing 
all the accounting records you need—more efh- 
ciently and more economically than ever before. 
Here is how: 


Faster results . . . every feature of this bookkeep- 
ing machine has been electrified. Balances are 
computed and printed automatically, and im- 
proved tabulation and high speed timing elimi- 
nate strain . .. increase operator work-time. 


Simpler operation . . . two or more related records 
—such as bills and register sheet—are produced 
simultaneously; in general accounts, records are 
produced with ease—for every breakdown, for 
every necessary department. New “snap-on” 
registers give extra flexibility . . . they’re easily 


repositioned for any new application you wish. 


New functional design...This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and 
uniform printing impressions are assured. The 
writing line is completely visible, and register 
totals are magnified for easier reading. Yes, in 
every way it’s designed to speed and save in 
your accounting administration. 
But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned 
for Business Administration”. Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. PU-8, New York 10. 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 
IS THE TVA A YARDSTICK FOR OTHER AUTHORITIES? 


The valley authority pattern is being urged as a program for 
natural resource development in all of our major river basins. 
The basic pattern, naturally stems back to the TVA. But is the 
TVA pattern truly applicable to other areas? T. N. Sandifer, 
Washington newspaper correspondent, has checked with old- 
line government agencies and agricultural groups to determine 
if they are content with the applicability of the TVA yardstick to 
other places. 


TRACKLESS TROLLEYS AND THE ELECTRIC BUSINESS 


The steady trend in substitution of trackless vehicles for street 
railway transit service in our American cities raises the question 
of the electric utility industry's stake in retaining these transit 
companies as large-scale customers. According to Roscoe Ames, 
the trackless trolley suggests a way for continuing close affilia- 
tion between these two major public utility industries which has 
always characterized their relations in the past. 





EXPANSION IN THE SOUTHLAND 


All over the Middle South—that region which embraces Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Arkansas—public utility companies are 
going ahead full blast with their expansion programs. Gas, 
electric, and telephone companies are busy expanding their 
facilities to catch up with the rising demand for service in the 
southland. David Markstein, New Orleans author of business 
reviews, has made a check on this activity as well as the plans for 
raising money to pay for it. 


WHO WANTS SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN 
POWER INDUSTRY? 


This will be the second of a 2-part series dealing with the 
charge that proponents of public power programs are bent on 
socializing the entire electric utility industry in the United States. 
Who are these men and what have they to say on the subject? 
Beginning in this issue is the first part of this objective review 
by an experienced reporter, Herbert Bratter, of actual state- 
ments made by prominent and responsible officials and public 
figures along this line. In the interest of keeping the record 
straight, Mr. Bratter has made a notable compilation. 


* 


A | SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Can You Be Confident? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 

posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 
debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion 
privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- 
fident that your stockholders will support management’s 
recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 


time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 
vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 


proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 
the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 


information. 








National or Sectional Coverage 


° + 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: JOHN H.C. TEMPLETON «+ CHARLES A. NICHOLLS «+ PHILIP H. CARPENTER 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5&5, NEW YORK 








Cnauihile Clea 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Rosert L. JOHNSON 
President, Temple University. 


WALLACE THOMPSON 
Illinois State Senator. 


Wayne A. JOHNSTON 


President, Illinois Central Railway. 


WALLACE F, BENNETT 
President, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


Cyrus S. CHING 
Director, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 


JosepH C, O’MAHONEY 
U. S. Senator from Wyoming. 


EpIToRiAL STATEMENT 
The Journal of Commerce. 


Harry A, BuLLis 
Chairman, General Mills, Inc. 
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“Unless government expenditures are reduced, we may- 


have inflation which will lead to a 10- or 15-cent dollar.” 


“We either believe in the free enterprise system or in 
a system in which all business is regulated by the govern- 
ment.” 


* 


“Railroads have no monopoly. We consider fair com- 
petition that which pays its own way. Something like the 
St. Lawrence seaway destroys competition and builds up 
government in business.” 


* 


“Government spending habits acquired during sixteen 
years of huge deficits are leading the American economy 
toward the kind of national crisis that has led other coun- 
tries into various types of statism.” 


* 


“I do hope that out of the present discussions will 
come a labor law which removes the subject from the 
realm of politics. When labor law is a political issue, the 
inevitable reverberations make the whole relationship 
difficult.” 


> 


“There is no danger of a depression, but there is need 
for a strenuous effort by business leaders to get the busi- 
ness machinery going at high levels and there is great 
need for leaders in government not to control the economy 
but to prevent it from crashing.” 


. 


“Because it would greatly intensify the inflation danger, 
because it would work serious injury upon numerous 
business enterprises, and because of the many inequities 
to which it would give rise, the excess profits tax should 
not be restored in any form or guise.” 


* 


“It is important that we give employees the complete 
company financial picture in terms they can understand. 
Earnings should be included—but not only earnings. Let 
industry show the totals of its payrolls, the number of em- 
ployees, and the amount of earnings reinvested in the 
business to create more jobs and services. Let company 
executives list employees for what they are, the most 
important asset of the company.” : 


12 
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NO CORPORATE PROBLEM 


is too difficult to solve with the combined efforts of your 
bankers, your attorneys and ourselves. We work for: 


—CORPORATIONS 


To obtain stockholder approval of corporate proposals. 
To build stockholder good-will. 


—ATTORNEYS 


To suggest solutions for corporate problems. 
To assist in preparing plans for corporate recapitalization, 
reclassification, etc. 


—UNDERWRITERS 


To secure stockholder support for new financing. 
To facilitate exchanges or conversions. 


Write for a copy of our leaflet “What we do—How we do it.” 


a 
GEORGESON & CO. . 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 



































— ee Se, K Uniform - Strong - Long-Lived - Economical 
Sunstrand Wire Rope is made on the 
“=~ most modern wire rope machines in use 
today. All types and sizes are available 
including 1 x 7 construction galvanized 
steel strand made to ASTM specifications. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
880 South Second Street, Sunbury, Pa. 
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Davin W. Howe 
Business manager, Burlington 
(Vermont) Free Press. 


Henry H, HeEIMANN 
Executive manager, National 
Association of Credit Men. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
Professor of philosophy, 
Princeton University. 


Francis A, TRUSLOW 
President, New York Curb 
Exchange. 


Marvin E, Coy.e 
Executive vice president, General 
Motors Corporation. 


Maset G, Biss 
Resident, Cleveland, Chio. 


Harry SIMMONS 
Management consultant. 


EpiTor1AL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


“The advocates of big government have been gnawing 
away at the press. Curtail its freedom, its strength, or its 
independence and there will be less vigilance, less re- 
sistance to corruption, and the abuse of power.” 


* 


“People are beginning to get tired of expending too 
much of their effort to pay for the cost of government. 
The present high charges for both state and Federal gov- 
ernment may have now reached a point where the law of 
diminishing returns has set in.” . 


aa 


the human person is threatened today with all- 
pervading slavery, not through the fault of science, but 
through that of the enlarged power granted by science 
and technology (that is, by reason mastering natural 
phenomena ) to human foolishness.” 


* 

“Capital and jobs have the same relationship as parents 
and children. Owners of ‘money are like mules. No amount 
of beating them on the behind can ever equal the effect 
of the carrot out front. The present tax system doesn’t 
seem to recognize that a large carrot is necessary.” 


* 


“No community, no industry, and no individual is self- 
sustaining. We are all dependent upon others. [Because 
industries of all types and employment are so interrelated] 
it would be most unfortunate to have the government 
enact laws imposing controls over various phases of in- 
dustrial activity.” 


¥ 


if intemperate government spending has any 
compass value, it seems to me our planners are about as 
qualified for sound world leadership as the woman who 
hit six cars backing out of a parking lot. When a police- 
man asked for her driver’s license, she said ‘AW! Who'd 
give me a license?’ ” 


“ 


> 


“Good public relations are primarily human relations; 
and human relations are simply the process of keeping 
our relations with our communities and consumers, with 
our internal organization, with our distributors and deal- 
ers, and with the general public more social, more human, 
and more in tune with the Golden Rule.” 


* 


“Prudence plays no part with the ardent experimentalist, 
once convinced he is on the side of the angels. He will 
play tenpins with people, with institutions, and at times 
with whole civilizations, without thought of the conse- 
quences of error. Indeed, the more stupendous, the more 
colossal, the more world shaking the experiment the 
greater its appeal, It gives one a sense of power,a feeling 
of ‘doing great things.’ ” 
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PLAYROOM for a 
HEAVYWEIGHT 


It’s a lively chunk of deadweight, this big boiler lead 
from a superheater outlet at the stop and check valve 

. . in the new Southwark station of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. It requires “playroom”. From its 
position when cold to its position at 900°F., this piping 
travels through all three planes — vertical, lateral and 
longitudinal. 

At every point of its travel, the weight of this 
piping is fully supported by Grinnell Constant-Support 
Hangers. Yet, because of their compact design, little 
extra “playroom” need be allowed in which to install 
the hangers. 

Write for the new Grinnell Pipe Hanger Catalog 
10-D, containing every pipe hanger, part and accessory, 
with full instructions for easy selection and correct 
specification. 
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GRINNELL 


CONSTANT-SUPPORT 


HANGER 
the ONLY 
constant-support 
pipe hanger 


provides constant sup- 
port to piping subject to 
vertical movement —in 
all ‘‘hot’’ and ‘‘cold”’ 
positions. 

maintains full safety 
factor in supporting high 
temperature, high pres- 
sure piping. 
non-resonant and energy 
absorbing. 
mass-produced from 
standard precision parts. 
individually calibrated 
for each installation. 
load-adjustment features 
incorporated into design. 
three models meet en- 
tire range of load-travel 
specifications. 
minimum headroom 
required. 


Ses GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1. Branch warehouses: Atlanta * Buffalo* Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 
long Beach * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
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C-E steam generating units 


for utilities 
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Pou YATES 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 





The C-E Unit illustrated here, one of two duplicates, is now in process 
of fabrication for Plant Yates of the Georgia Power Company, 
Whitesburg, Georgia. 

It is designed to produce, at maximum continuous capacity, 

975,000 Ib of steam per hr at 1325 psi and 950 F. 
| The unit is of the 3-drum type with 3-stage superheater and 
economizer surface in the rear pass. Regenerative air heaters follow 
the economizer surface. 

The furnace is completely water cooled, using plain tubes on 
close centers, and is of the basket bottom type, discharging to a 
sluicing hopper. 

Pulverized coal firing is employed, using bow] mills and vertically- 
adjustable, tangential burners. Natural gas will also be used as 
an alternate fuel or in combination. 

This unit and its duplicate will each serve 100,000-kw turbine- 


generators comprising the first section of a completely new station. 
B-3I1A 


















COMBUSTION ENGINEERING— 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


200 MADISON AVENUE -* NEW YORK Ié N 





ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND 
STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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RVING Trust’s Public Utilities Department has 

been actively helping utilities formulate and 
carry out constructive financial programs geared to 
each company’s particular needs. 


This special department is staffed with men 
whose practical experience in the utilities field 
qualifies them to offer a sound, understanding, 
realistic approach to your problems. 


TOM P. WALKER —Vice President in charge 


Ca? 
IRW oe CRUST 


ONE WALL STREET . NEW YORK 15, N. Y¥. 


Capital Funds over $116,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 


Wituram N: Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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23 Kv. 3000 Ampere, Type 
“J-14P" indoor disconnect 


Type “CS” straight 
connector for square 
tubing 


MAIN FI 
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Type “SG”, 92-S Kv. 
high speed grounding 


“MK-40" single 
pole ynit 
In the final evaluation, the soundness of 

your power switching purchases will be meas- 
ured not by the initial investment but rather 
by service rendered over the years. 


Through more than four decades of experi- 
ence in designing and manufacturing, plus 
constant research, Delta-Star has developed 
a complete line of power switching equipment 
with a long record of efficiency and economy. 

This background of experience and relia- 
bility is your assurance that Delta-Star can 
best meet your requirements today and in 
the future. 


YY 


switch 


34.5 Kv. single 
conductor Type “SBO” 
outdoor terminator 
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RECORD OUTPUT 
FOR GRAND COULEE USING 


NEWPORT NEWS TURBINES 


_—- 1948 the nine generating units in the west power house at 
Grand Coulee in the state of Washington produced 8,415,000,000 
K.W.H. 
Each generator was driven by a 150,000 horsepower hydraulic turbine 
built by Newport News. 
Nine similar turbines, but of 165,000 horsepower capacity are now being 
built for the east power house. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ON "WATER POWER 
EQUIPMENT” 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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| American Bar Association will hold annual convention, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5—9, 1949. 





Sarg Or Coast Gas Association will hold annual convention, Santa Barbara, Cal., Sept. 
9 





American Water Works ——— Minnesota Section, will hold annual meeting, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Sept. 8, 9, 1949. 





Maryland Utilities Association will hold fall conference, Virginia Beach, Va., Sept 
9, 10, 1949. 





Instrument Society of America will hold annual convention, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12-16, 
949. 





| American Institute of Electrical Engineers begins Pacific general meeting, San @ 
Francisco, Cal., 1949. 








American Water Works Association, Pennsylvania Section, will hold annual meeting, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 14-16, 1949. 





American Federation of Radio Artists begins annual convention, San Francisco, Cal., 
49. 





Se. patene- Propane Association will hold annual convention St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
19-21, 








¥ Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Operating Section, will hold meeting, 
Roanoke, Va., Sept. 19, 20, 1949. 








§ Michigan ‘' og eee Association will hold annual convention, Lansing, 
Mich., Sept. 22, 23, 





4 Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, Louisiana-Arkansas Division, will hold annual 
convention, New Orleans, La., Sept. 22, 23, 1949. 








{ Fifth annual Pacific electronics exhibit begins, San Francisco, Cal., 1949. e;) 











Association of American Railroads, Communications Section, will hold annual conven- 
tion, Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 27-29, 1949. 
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Hydro in the Rockies 
Soda plant of the Utah Power & Light Company on the Bear river, Idaho; 


tat 
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Public Power Inventory 


In Nebraska 


A look at the state’s publicly owned electric utility 
system, and observance of some of the problems and 
perplexities, financial and operative, which beset it. 


By H. T. DOBBINS* 


NCE again all is not well with the 
e) Nebraska Public Power Sys- 

tem, for the last five years op- 
erating as a limited holding company 
for the Central Nebraska and Platte 
Valley Public Power and Irrigation 
districts and the Loup River Public 
Power district. Theirs was a shotgun 
marriage ordered by the heads of the 
Public Works Administration in 1944. 
The administration had financed their 
construction in the make-work era of 
the depression by loans in excess of 


*Associate editor, Nebraska State Journal, 
Lincoln, Neb. See “Pages with the Editors.” 
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$41,000,000 and outright cash grants 
of approximately $25,000,000. 

When the plants were completed in 
the late thirties, the districts faced a 
very limited market and operations 
were on a deficit basis. To rescue them 
and to take future bond interest pay- 
ments out of jeopardy PWA consented 
to a refinancing on condition that in- 
stead of individual corporate liability 
their revenues should be pooled and. 
out of them the combined interest pay- 
ments be made. The bonds, which 
originally bore 4 per cent interest, were 
given a 60-year maturity, with interest 
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beginning at one-fourth of one per cent 
and increasing periodically until the 
rate reached 5 per cent in 1963. 

In spite of the fact that all plants 
were operated during 1948 at full ca- 
pacity, the net profits, after paying 
$1,016,000 bond interest and approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 operating costs, was 
$180,769, Loup river contributing a 
deficit of $17,592. There would have 
been none had not rates been increased 
a mill as of September Ist. In 1947 
net profits were $379,000. 


AS audit made by the state showed 
the system had a gross income of 
$4,849,000, After paying operating 
costs and interest the remainder was 
turned over to each district under a 
predetermined percentage basis, each 
paying all other expenses and setting 
up depreciation reserves. The $180,769 
was all they had left. 

The audit also showed that the three 
districts have a combined valuation of 
$72,000,000, that the only taxes paid 
during the year were token payments 
of but $1,100, that no bonds were re- 
tired during the twelve months, and 
that there are still outstanding slightly 
in excess of $43,000,000. The com- 
bined depreciation and amortization 
reserve is $4,626,000. Engineers have 
been privately critical of the deprecia- 
tion reserve as being insufficient at 
this time. 

Last April the Central Nebraska dis- 
trict withdrew from the system, and 
it is now being operated by the other 
two corporations. The main purpose 
for which Central Nebraska was cre- 
ated was to supply irrigation waters 
in its semiarid area, power being 
added in order to lessen the costs. Its 
directors were apparently reluctant to 
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have a part in the added financing un- 
dertaken to secure an added supply of 
electric energy to meet demands and 
to insure against periods of low waters 
in the Platte and Loup rivers since this 
might interfere with its obligations to 
irrigators. 


| had taken part in the formation in 

1947 of a steam generating division 
and in the financing of the plant on 
the Missouri river near Omaha which 
will go into operation in August. For 
that purpose $10,000,000 of bonds 
were disposed of to eastern financial 
interests under an agreement by which 
interest during the eighteen months’ 
construction period was paid out of the 
proceeds of bond sales. Three millions 
more are needed to bring this plant into 
full production, and the districts in the 
system are planning to issue $3,000,- 
000 of bonds for that purpose and 
$6,075,000 for adding another unit to 
bring the total to 90,000 kilowatts. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
by which Central Nebraska withdrew 
it conveyed to the other two districts 
all its rights and interest in this gen- 
erating plant and granted them exclu- 
sive control of the transmission sys- 
tem. It will sell all its production to 
them. 

In order to sell the new securities, 
the system has been discussing with 
General Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Administrator, a possible re- 
financing of the $20,000,000 of the old 
bond issue that agency now holds at a 
lower rate than the over-all 4 per cent 
they carry. 

The Consumers and Omaha Pub- 
lic Power districts have been able 
to get money from private investors 
at half that rate for long-term bonds. 
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ye two districts have proposed to 
all its customers new rate sched- 
ules to provide increased revenue, not 
only to take care of increased operat- 
ing costs but to give greater stability 
to its financial structure. This is in ad- 
dition to the one mill increase last year. 
With these new buttresses for gross 
and net revenues and the increase in 
volume of business that will be pro- 
vided by the steam generating plant, 
it is expected that the financial troubles 
that have beset the hydros for the last 
ten years or more will be taken care of. 

Seepage has been another expensive 
item in operating costs. Most of the 
claims for damage to adjacent land 
areas have been settled amicably, and 
litigation of earlier days has grown 
appreciably less. At the last legislative 
session the districts were able to defeat 
a bill that would enable landowners 
suffering from seepage losses to collect 
damages for yearly crop losses for five 
years and then collect permanent dam- 
ages. Senator Schroeder, author of the 
bill, told the committee that approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres have already been 
damaged, and Dr. A, L. Lugn, pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of 
Nebraska and an underground water 
expert, testified that when all present 
and contemplated construction in the 
state was completed a possible million 
acres would be damaged to some ex- 


tent. The Supreme Court recently held 
that while landowners must bear all 
damages caused by natural conditions, 
if damage results only by addition of 
seepage waters the districts are liable 
for all resulting damages. 


Spee of Central Nebraska, the 
largest district, say that only from 
2,500 to 3,000 acres have been dam- 
aged in its area. This was due largely 
to the expenditure of several million 
dollars to prevent seepage by putting 
in rock barriers. 

Silting conditions at the Loup river 
project have considerably worsened, 
and Lake Babcock, behind the dam, is 
described as a sea of mud. In early days 
private enterprise staked out the Loup 
river for development, but abandoned 
their plans because of the heavy per- 
centage of silt carried by its waters. 

All four of the recognized public 
power agencies in Nebraska are plan- 
ning to make use of the power that 
will be generated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation when its present plans for 
the Missouri river basin are carried 
out, Indications are that a battle royal 
may result over the apportionment be- 
tween them. The Nebraska Public 
Power System, Consumers, and REA 
have submitted their ideas to the De- 
partment of Interior, ignoring the 
League of Municipalities representing 


was to supply irrigation waters in its semiarid area, power 


q “THE main purpose for which Central Nebraska was created 


being added in order to lessen the costs. Its directors were 
apparently reluctant to have a part in the added financing 
undertaken to secure an added supply of electric energy to 
meet demands and to insure against periods of low waters 
in the Platte and Loup rivers since this might interfere with 


its obligations to irrigators.” 
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cities operating their own plants. Off- 
cers of this organization have wired 
Secretary Krug demanding to know 
what the power districts have sub- 
mitted and insisting that they share in 
the benefits of this cheaper electric en- 
ergy. Eighteen cities have applied for 
more than 60,000 kilowatts for their 
municipally operated utilities, and their 
representatives told Krug they had 
been left out of consideration. 


| pighae heavy expenditures 
for additions to plants and ex- 
tension of transmission lines will be 
made. The Omaha Public Power dis- 
trict, which paid the hydros $526,000 
in 1948 for current, added 20,000 kilo- 
watts capacity during 1948 and is now 
completing another 35,000-kilowatt in- 
stallation at its Jones street plant. 
Plans also include another 45,000- 
kilowatt addition to be completed in 
1951. When it took over from Nebras- 
ka Power Company in 1946 the total 
installed capacity was 115,000 kilo- 
watts. When all present plans are com- 
pleted, 100,000 kilowatts of additional 
generating capacity will have been 
added. Consumers plans to spend an 
additional $5,000,000 in improvements 
during 1949 and has joined with the 
hydros and REA in an 8,000,000 trans- 
mission feeder line extension program. 
The western system of Consumers, 
which is unconnected with the eastern 
section and which purchased 1,500,000 
kilowatt hours in 1948 from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to supplement its 
own generation, is completing a 5,000- 
kilowatt installation at Scottsbluff and 
2,000-kilowatt construction at Gordon 
and at Ogallala. The hydros are build- 
ing a 15,000-kilowatt unit at Lincoln, 
which will be completed in 1950. 
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HAT effect the additions to the 

plant of the Omaha Public Power 
district will have upon the revenues of 
the hydros is matter of conjecture. 
During the year it relinquished de- 
mands on 35,000 kilowatts of Nebras- 
ka Public Power current for outstate 
use. 

The increased rates proposed by the 
hydros will materially affect the fi- 
nances of the Consumers and REA. 
Its annual report, recently filed with 
the state by REA, sets out that the co- 
Operatives were able to absorb the 12 
per cent increase of last year, and ex- 
pressed concern over the probability 
that it will have to raise its schedules 
in turn if they are to meet their debt 
and their interest charges, Consumers 
paid the system nearly two and a half 
millions in 1948 for 383,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, the mill increase in effect 
during the last four months represent- 
ing $127,000 of added power expense. 

The Consumers Public Power dis- 
trict was organized in 1939 for the 
purpose of providing a market for the 
production of the hydros. In the next 
three years it purchased fourteen of 
the fifteen private companies operat- 
ing in the state, financing the transac- 
tion by the issuance of approximately 
$44,000,000 of revenue bonds and sell- 
ing them to Chicago and New York 
bonding houses. Since then the district 
has retired a total of $6,552,000 of 
these issues, and through refinancing 
is paying 3 per cent on short-term 
bonds and from 1} to 2% on others. 
Including improvement bonds issued 
before the close of 1948, the outstand- 
ing total is $38,336,000. Interest and 
bond amortization payments during 
1948 were slightly in excess of $2,- 
000,000, out of a total revenue of $9,- 
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Plans for Use of Power 


4 


LL four of the recognized public power agencies in Nebraska are 


planning to make use of the power that will be generated by the 

Bureau of Reclamation when its present plans for the Missouri river 

basin are carried out. Indications are that a battle royal may result over 
the apportionment between them.” 





670,000. Of the remainder, $1,052,000 
was set up for depreciation, $2,478,000 
paid out for power, $316,000 for 
taxes, being required by law to pay the 
same amount of taxes being collected 
from the private companies purchased. 
It finished the year with a net of $525,- 
000 which was allocated to the new 
construction fund, 


Bis annual report of the Con- 
sumers states that rates have been 
reduced constantly since its organiza- 
tion, cumulative savings to date total- 
ing $5,354,000. The cost per kilowatt 
hour for home use has been cut from 
4.71 cents to 2.92 cents. It serves 356 
communities throughout the state, 298 
at retail and 58 at wholesale. Custom- 
ers number in excess of 100,000. 
The fifteenth and last of the private 
companies, the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, serving the Omaha area, was 
purchased in December, 1946, by a 
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newly created Omaha Public Power 
district, through an _ intermediary 
which had bought the company’s stock, 
the transaction involving a considera- 
tion of $43,000,000. This was later re- 
duced by the sale for $3,340,000 to 
the Iowa Power & Light Company 
of Des Moines of properties in Council 
Bluffs owned by Nebraska Power, 


Ces 1948 report of the Omaha dis- 
trict, recently filed, shows reve- 
nues of $13,240,000, with a net income 
of $2,712,000, after paying $922,891 
bond interest, $986,000 in lieu of 
taxes, and allocating $1,333,000 to de- 
preciation and amortization. A reduc- 
tion in rates in April last year repre- 
sented a decrease on an annual basis of 
$1,250,000. The properties are carried 
on the books as of a value of $50,- 
000,000, with bonds of $47,000,000 
outstanding. The bulk of these bear 
less than 2 per cent. Accumulated earn- 
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ings to January 1, 1949, were $5,486,- 
000. It serves 88,555 customers. 

REA has been gradually expanding 
its activities, and is serving a number 
of small towns in the western and 
northwestern sections of the state, 
some of them, on the tag end of lines, 
having been relinquished by Con- 
sumers. 


A these lines were written, a meet- 
ing was in progress in Washing- 
ton between the representatives of the 
Nebraska Public Power System, REA, 
and the FWA to pass upon a readjust- 
ment of the former’s finances. 

Private capital is being sought for 
the third time in the history of the Ne- 
braska Public Power System. 

The first was when it supplied up- 
wards of a $100,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of a market. 

The second was when, in order to 
meet increased demands for electric 
energy, it furnished $10,000,000 to 
build a steam plant at Bellevue, near 
Omaha, almost completed. 

The third time is represented by a 
request for a loan of $6,000,000 to 
build a transmission line to the Fort 
Randall dam in South Dakota to en- 
able the system to tap that added sup- 
ply. 

At this writing negotiations are in 
progress for the procurement of ad- 
ditional funds. An agreement has been 
drawn up for approval which provides 
that the REA will loan the system 
$14,012,000 with which to complete 
payment of the $13,000,000 Bellevue 
installation and to finance the con- 
struction there or elsewhere in the state 
of an additional 30,000-kilowatt in- 
stallation. To bridge the time gap, 
Consumers Power has loaned the sys- 
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tem a million dollars, repayable in 
October. 

As a further buttress to system fi- 
nances it is understood that the Fed- 
eral Works Administration, which 
holds $20,300,000 of the outstanding 
4 per cent bonds, will refund them at 
2.50 per cent. 

At the late legislative session 
permission was sought to enter the gen- 
erating field by permitting five or more 
districts to join in the construction of a 
plant. This was beaten after a hard 
fight on the floor. It was argued that 
curtailment of production in the exist- 
ing plant during the last year or two 
had not permitted farmers to make full 
use of their equipment, but the legis- 
lators finally concluded that new con- 
struction would take care of all needs 
during the year. 


HE twenty-two rural public power 
districts reported to the state that 
they are now supplying 40,910 farm 
homes over 18,810 miles of transmis- 
sion lines, 6,776 new customers hav- 
ing been added in 1948. They reported 
revenues of $3,819,000 and operating 
costs of $2,927,000. All but three op- 
erated in the black. They pay no taxes. 
To take the minds of the managers 
of the system off their other troubles, 
the Electrical Workers Union has ap- 
plied to the state industrial court for 
its recognition as the bargaining agent 
for employees and for a 30 per cent 
increase in wages to equalize them with 
workers in similar utilities in the state. 
The system contends that there is no 
material variance as to wages and has 
asked dismissal on the ground that be- 
ing a governmental subdivision it may 
not be required to recognize the union. 
The court dismissed the application 
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for lack of proof with respect to dis- and working conditions. The union 
parity of wages and refused to make served notice of appeal to the state 
an independent investigation of wages supreme court. 























Not Public Relations? 


I AM writing to complain a little on behalf of our profes- 

sion. The FoRTNIGHTLY has carried some very interest- 
ing and understanding articles about public relations, and in 
so doing was of great service to utilities as well as public 
relations men. The article (“Please—Not ‘Public Relations’ !’” 
December 16, 1948) is also a good piece about public relations 
—but your title and first five paragraphs by the author James 
H. Collins suggests that, in some way, the current activities 
of the Washington Water Power Company are not public 
relations. 

Mr. Collins writes: “How futile, then, to use mumbo jumbo 
to make people like things as they are—why not begin by chang- 
ing them?” Professional public relations men do not use 
“mumbo jumbo to make people like things as they are,” though 
this is the clear implication of that paragraph. Modern public 
relations begins by changing over-all activities and policies, 
bringing the company into line with public interest, and then 
using all sensible and convincing ways of telling the public 
about it. 

Actually, the program which Mr. Collins describes is a typical 
public relations program, though probably not a sufficiently 
broad or well-thought-out one to be effective over the long pull. 
As Mr. Collins’ article indicates, the program had already begun 
to break down after a year of activity. 

It is not to criticize the program that I am writing, how- 
ever, but to express some surprise, for I know from earlier 
articles that you are aware of the true nature of professional 
public relations today. Mr. Collins’ lead, and your title, do our 
profession a disservice. 

—G. Epwarp PENDRAY, 
Pendray & Leibert 
55 West 42nd street 
New York 18, New York. 
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A New Look for the Chimney 


The electric power and light industry, says the author, has 

pioneered and led in abating the nuisance of atmospheric con- 

tamination and has probably done as much as all industries 

combined in reducing the smoke and cinder emissions from 
stacks. 


By HOWARD J. CARSWELL* 


NCE upon a time the tall chimney 
() with a long smoke plume was 

a symbol of prosperity, but the 
changing times are entailing a cleanly 
“new look.” Atmospheric pollution— 
smog—over populous factory areas is 
increasing as a civic vexation and what- 
to-do-about-it enigma of public hy- 
giene and municipal regulation. 

“Ne’er the rose without its thorns.” 
Our expanding economy of more fac- 
tories in bigger cities having denser 
street traffic has brought its thorny 
accompaniment of sullied air which 
people en masse must breathe. 

The public utilities, being quasi pub- 
lic in functions, are on-the-spot in mat- 
ters of this kind. Frequently their 
stacks are the most conspicuous in a 
community, and they are expected to 
set the good example. The electric 
power and light industry has pioneered 
and led in abating the nuisance of at- 
mospheric contamination, and has 


*Executive public relations staff of the 
Bituminous Coal Institute. For personal note, 
see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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probably done as much as all other in- 
dustries combined in reducing the 
smoke and cinder emissions from 
stacks. Although the privately owned 
electric utilities burn less than 20 per 
cent of the coal consumed in this coun- 
try, they have 80 per cent of all of the 
modern dust and cinder collecting 
equipment installed on coal-burning 
boilers. 

The abatement of objectionable 
smoke is an old story, and smoke and 
fly ash from burning coal are only a 
part—and largely a controllable part 
—of the greater vexation of city smog. 
As far back as the thirteenth century, 
London had an antismoke regulation. 
As long ago as 1924, some fifty Ameri- 
can cities had them, and in 1949 it is 
a rare city which does not have an 
ordinance aimed for smoke abatement. 
The housewife and the mayor can see 
smoke, which gets entirely too much 
blame in popular misconception. 


. I ‘HE way to eliminate smoke from 
inefficiency burning coal or oil is 
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not to make it. However, the fuel en- 
gineer knows that too clear a chimney 
top probably means a high excess of 
air in the fires, whereas a faint wisp of 
pale vapor is likely to show that the 
COsz is up and the excess air is down. 

But this is about atmospheric con- 
tamination rather than smoke abate- 
ment. The larger problem is the com- 
plex of invisible gases, fumes, and 
dusts which becloud the air when 
weather conditions are conducive. 
Homes, small factories, and commer- 
cial plants pour forth their share of 
pollutants, as do back-yard incinerators 
and rubbish fires. The most baffling 
part, however, is the great volume of 
exhaust fumes thrown-off at street 
level by thousands of autos, busses, 
and trucks whose rolling wheels also 
stir up dust. 

Aerosol is the collective term for the 
water vapor, minute solids, and wind- 
borne particle-stuff, as plant spores, 
floating around in the atmosphere. The 
aerosol may be solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
and may change from one form to an- 
other. It is simply classified as dust 
particles and the “condensation nu- 
clei” whose affinity for water produces 
fog, clouds, and rain. Solids, such as 
salt from the sea, calcium chloride, etc., 
may act as condensation nuclei and, 
being hygroscopic, go into solution 
with moisture as liquid particles. Like- 
wise sulphur dioxide and sulphur tri- 
oxide can end up as tiny droplets of 
sulphuric acid, Nitrous and _ nitric 
oxides, emissions from incandescent 
metals, and such, are sources of ob- 
noxious forms of condensation nuclei. 


woo wind movements and air 
currents, or rather the turbulence 
or lack of turbulence thereof, deserve 
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more serious study. A good breeze will 
blow away and disperse an overhead 
canopy of murky air, but when the at- 
mosphere is calm and stagnant the pall 
lingers, The unusual smog tragedies 
have involved temperature inversions 
at low levels when there were no down- 
ward turbulent movements of cooler 
and denser air for blowing upward the 
low-lying contaminated air. 

Wind movements at the low 500- 
foot zone are complex, too. The fric- 
tional drag of the earth’s surface causes 
the low-lying air blankets to move 
more slowly. As a result the upper air 
layers tend to rush ahead and then 
curve downward, like an ocean wave 
breaking on the sands of the beach. 
Consider, too, that man-made struc- 
tures, as buildings, are complications. 
Air movements are usual over the east- 
ern seaboard, where long periods of air 
stagnancy are seldom. 

Cities in valleys are most apt to have 
bad smog, because local topography is 
a very important factor. The renowned 
steel center of Pittsburgh lies prone be- 
tween ridges of hills, and it takes a 
good breeze—or else—to blow away 
the sullied air. One wonders how much 
of Pittsburgh’s (and Birmingham’s) 
murkiness may be due to iron oxide 
particles escaping from blast furnaces! 
In valley cities one should also consider 
the natural air drainage which slips 
into the valley during the evenings. 

Los Angeles offers today’s best case 
study of urban smog, for several rea- 
sons. Its industrialization is recent. Its 
sky haze is perhaps the most publicized 
in America, with ten to twenty days 
out of the year having smog so irritat- 
ing that peoples’ eyes and nasal pas- 
sages smart from it. Los Angeles coun- 
ty is significantly giving its dilemma 
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the engineers’ treatment of thorough, 
enlightened scientific investigation. Los 
Angeles proves the local importance of 
topography, normal air currents, and 
temperature inversions. 
— Los Angeles smog cannot be 
blamed on coal smoke by any 
stretch of misconception because oil 
and natural gas are the primary fuels 
used in southern California. 

Applied there is a “smog index” for 
forecasting, judging from humidity 
and temperature conditions, the onset 
of objectionable smog and so forewarn 
factories to limit their discharges of 
gaseous wastes. Los Angeles is 
hemmed in by ocean on one side, and 
otherwise is ringed by mountains, so 
that if the normal daytime breezes do 
not blow the smog haziness over or 
through the mountains then it stays and 
worsens the next day. 

Oil refineries are prominent offend- 
ers, particularly their sulphurous waste 
fumes. It is in point that a chemical 
plant now pipes in such refinery efflu- 
ents, after being cleaned and dissolved, 


to recover some 50 tons daily of salable’ 


sulphur, aside from assisting the air 
clean-up. In another instance a smelt- 
ing and refining company recaptures 
profitably some 15 barrels a day of lead 
oxide which it formerly permitted to 
escape out the stack. 


q 
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The motor traffic in Los Angeles, as 
everywhere else, stirs up dust while 
exhausting carbon monoxide and sul- 
phurous fumes, Irascible irritants are 
the very fine traces of organic perox- 
ides resulting from the incomplete 
combustion of hydrocarbon fuels. 
However, sulphur dioxide is by far the 
most common noxious gas discharged 
into the atmosphere from ordinary 
combustion, in the disposal of acid 
sludges and other high sulphur oils and 
gases from petroleum refineries and 
in the smelting of metals. 

The Los Angeles smog dominated a 
morning’s session of the 2-day sym- 
posium on atmospheric contamination 
which the American Chemical Society 
held at its 1949 convention in San 
Francisco. And Los Angeles has a 
maritime climate as distinguished from 
the so-called continental climates of 
Pittsburgh or St. Louis. 


HE electric utilities alone have de- 

voted perhaps $80,000,000 to 
smoke abatement and smog-preventive 
purposes, largely for fly ash and dust 
collectors. Cost of the collecting equip- 
ment is only a part of the total cost in 
the form of additional fan power, 
structural supports, and foundations. 
A number of utilities in densely popu- 
lated areas have installed combination 
collectors consisting of mechanical and 


“THE abatement of objectionable smoke is an old story, and 
smoke and fly ash from burning coal are only a part—and 
largely a controllable part—of the greater vexation of city 
smog. As far back as the thirteenth century, London had an 
antismoke regulation. As long ago as 1924, some fifty 
American cities had them, and in 1949 it ts a rare city which 
does not have an ordinance aimed for smoke abatement.” 
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electrostatic units in series, A series 
dust collector for a 60,000-kilowatt 
generating unit may cost $500,000 or 
more. Development of the cyclone fur- 
nace in which most of the coal ash is 
collected as molten slag is significant. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chi- 
cago is exemplary. It alone has ex- 
pended over $2,000,000 for equipping 
its plants with the most modern smoke 
and fly ash disposers, and it has sup- 
ported considerable researches for de- 
veloping improved methods. It is in 
point here that Chicago, for such a 
spread-out industrial area, has long 
done a commendable job of antismoke 
enforcement, and yet it still has a lot 
of dirtiness because of the fumes and 
dusts from urban traffic and industrial 
activity. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri is 
conducting its system-wide battle to 
assist the clean-up of St, Louis smog. 
Its program of fly ash elimination is 
80 per cent complete. Every new boiler 
installed since 1939 has been equipped 
with. precipitators, and existing stacks 
have been equipped as fast as condi- 
tions permitted. 

Toledo Edison Co., consuming some 
2,100 tons of coal daily, is Toledo’s 
largest coal user. This utility is putting 
out a half million dollars for precipi- 
tating dust in the flue gases of No. 91 
and 92 boilers which make 1,000,000 
pounds of steam hourly. The electronic 
precipitator costs $156,000, the me- 
chanical dust collector $100,000, the 
fly ash washing equipment $65,000, 
and the “incidentals’”’ $200,000. The 
lighter fly ash which cannot be me- 
chanically collected has to be removed 
electrostatically. Duquesne Light of 
Pittsburgh is spending $2,500,000 on 
smoke abatement devices. 
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Cane Edison Co. of New 
York obviously has lived with this 
problem for a long time, serving as it 
does the nation’s largest metropolis 

and consuming 7,700,000 tons of coal 
a year. Its long-term $16,000,000 smog 
abatement program has progressed 
since 1938. Fly ash and dust collection 
devices have dominated the smoke pre- 
vention phase, inasmuch as the newest 
power plants burn pulverized coal. 
Some of its work has been modifying 
old devices, and some in the form of 
cinder catchers in stoker-fired plants. 

There is no commercial answer yet 
to removing that effluent sulphur diox- 
ide gas. The SOz nuisance is one which 
has been subjected to considerable re- 
search, but it cannot be removed by 
presently known methods except on a 
prohibitive cost basis, And consider 
the magnitude of Consolidated Edison 
Company’s fuel-burning operations. If 
that SO2 were taken out of the stack 
gases it would amount to such a big 
tonnage of sulphur that there would 
be no immediate market for it, even 
by dumping, and the great New York 
city utility has no desire for getting in 
the sulphur selling business. 

And even so, its sulphur discharge is 
small in the composite total of all the 
sulphurous gases (and carbon monox- 
ide) escaping into the atmosphere from 
motor traffic exhausts, homes, build- 
ings, factories, and Diesel engines. It is 
simple to say that metal smelters have 
learned to extract this sulphur dioxide 
as a commercial by-product, but con- 
sider that a city utility power plant has 
to start where the copper smelter leaves 
off in attacking the SO2 problem. 


HE examples are revealing of the 
two large electric plants in Lon- 
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Smog in Valleys 


—— in valleys are most apt to have bad smog, because local 

topography is a very important factor. The renowned steel cen- 

ter of Pittsburgh lies prone between ridges of hills, and it takes a good 

breeze—or else—to blow away the sullied air, One wonders how much 

of Pittsburgh’s (and Birmingham’s) murkiness may be due to iron 
oxide particles escaping from blast furnaces!” 





don, England, which recapture their 
waste SOs by differing techniques. One 
installation in 1935 cost $5.80 per 
kilowatt of capacity, with operating 
and fixed charges amounting to 33 
cents per net ton of coal of 14 per cent 
sulphur content. For the other the 
capital cost was $7.10, with operating 
and fixed charges approximating $1.15 
per net ton. 

Another point about New York 
city, and Kansas City for that matter. 
Oil burners not in proper adjustment 
are major smoke offenders from 
household and apartment sources. The 
solid fuels burned in New York city 
homes are mainly the smokeless quali- 
ties. The bulwark of New York city’s 
air pollution problem is attributable to 

‘the innumerable apartments, buildings, 

harbor craft, and small commercial 
cial heating plants. These have low 
chimneys and are generally inefficient 
in utilizing their fuels. 
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It is too simple to contend that very 
high chimneys are best for dispersing 
the invisible fumes, These create a new 
type of hazard for, with smog, they 
affect visibility for the landings and 
take-offs of airplanes from airports. 

As for the devices, there can be the 
wet process “laundering” : electrostatic 
“dry cleaning,’’ mechanical cyclonic 
separators, thermal methods, vacuum 
cleaner, or baffle-plate techniques. A 
catalytic antismoking device has en- 
thusiastic sponsors, and Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., has persistently 
promoted its modern version of the 
overfire air-steam jet for smokeless 
combustion. Sonic agglomeration us- 
ing high frequency sound waves ap- 
pears promising, mainly for collecting- 
out very fine, solid particles. 


7 the new sonic agglomeration tech- 

nique, smoke and dust can be shat- 
tered-out by applying superpowered 
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sound waves which can be felt by the 
hand, though inaudible. Frequencies 
of 5,000 to 50,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond agitate the smoke and dust par- 
ticles into turbulent collisions which 
cause clusters of thin, cohesive wafers 
to settle out of the air stream, Because 
it serves best for the very fine par- 
ticles, its prospects for utilities’ usage 
appear less impressive than for chemi- 
cal processes. One unit would act quiet- 
ly enough, yet a big-scale utility plant 
would need a number of units arranged 
in battery. 

Suppose these several units using 
high frequency waves were not in 
synchronization, and then imagine a 
noise nuisance. Experiments have 
shown that sonic agglomeration will 
clear tubes filled with smokes of vari- 
ous types, fogs of oil and water, quartz 
dust, and other common air pollutants. 

About fifteen years ago the Boston 
Edison Co, put in a cyclonic spray wet 
process scrubbing installation which, 
from within the gas stream, removes 
solid particles and the water soluble 
gases. This setup uses a lot of power, 
however, and is regarded as generally 
more useful for such purposes as lime 
kilns, smelting furnaces, ammonium 
nitrate, and such. The venturi scrubber 
is good for difficult, special problems 
involving fine particles, but from the 
utilities’ viewpoint the wet process 
scrubbing not only brings corrosion 
problems but also that of what to do 
with the liquid waste. 


yee is the lesser evil, polluting 
a stream or polluting the atmos- 
phere? 

Widely accepted as to smoke abate- 
ment is the electrostatic precipitator. 
This and the cyclone mechanical sepa- 
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rator are today the principal means for 
taking out fly ash, especially for the big 
pulverized coal-burning plants. 

What about heating gas plants? In 
the beginning these were sequestered 
to locations away from built-up neigh- 
borhoods where people lived. That’s 
how the “gas house district” came by its 
name. But the cities grew and sur- 
rounded them. Gas plants have many 
openings for gaseous wastes to flow 
out of. Installing the dust collectors on 
multiple stacks is expensive. Likewise 
costly would be piping away these efflu- 
ents to a central dump, 

There is a wide variation of opinion 
in municipal legal codes as to what 
suffices for cleaning air. Some cities 
have no specific rule except that which 
constitutes a nuisance. Others may 
have strict legal requirements for re- 
ducing the dust concentration in stack 
effluents to 0.85 pounds of dust per 
thousand pounds of effluent gas. 


| gpenesmenarsgan opinion may 
summed up as follows: 

1. Atmospheric contamination today 
is receiving more serious scientific 
study than ever before. 

2. It is a complex, enigmatic prob- 
lem varying from city to city accord- 
ing to the character of industrial 
wastes, topography, normal wind 
movements, and the extent of com- 
petent official counter-measures. Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, and St. Louis 
have smogs for somewhat different 
reasons, and yet the more they differ, 
the more they seem alike. 

3. Visible smoke is only a part, and 
a largely controllable part, of the over- 
all enigma of atmospheric pollution. 
Devices for collecting fly ash, dust, 
smoke, and cinder particles are in wide 
usage—at least, by the big, economical 
fuel users. 

4. Sulphur dioxide is the common 
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noxious nuisance among the invisible 
fumes and gases. The answer is not 
yet known for recapturing this SO: 
gas on a commercial or nonprohibitive 
cost basis. 

5. Killing-out gases and fumes en- 
tails wet processing which can create 
a comparable evil of stream pollution. 

6. Taller chimneys create a hazard 
to flying when near an airport. 

7. What can be done about those in- 


fuels inefficiently in homes, buildings, 
and such? That’s the baffling question. 


The National Coal Association has 
an air purification committee for co- 
Operating in the fight against atmos- 
pheric contamination, and for supple- 
menting the earnest efforts for smoke 
abatement. 

It wants to dispel the popu- 
lar notion that smoke, because your 


visible fumes from motor traffic? 
From Diesel engines? From the in- 
numerable small offenders who burn 


eyes can see it, is to blame for sullying 
the breathing air in our cities. 





cé N the affirmative side, the chief point is that the govern- 

O ment is immensely more influential in the country’s 
economy than ever before. Federal and local tax authorities now 
take—and redistribute—from people and corporations a sum 
equivalent (in 1948) to 23 per cent of the value of all goods 
and services produced in the country. The governments them- 
selves were purchasers of 14 per cent of these goods and serv- 
ices in 1948, and will be a still larger factor in 1949. These 
government expenditures will not fluctuate with business 
swings, They represent in effect an unshrinking segment of 
business, and in case of recession they will exert a stabilizing 
influence proportionate to their weight. 

“This stabilizing influence will be greater or less depending 
upon the financing of the government's requirements. If the 
Treasury collects a surplus by taxing away funds from the 
income stream, and uses it to retire debt owed to the banking 
system, it extinguishes credit and reduces money purchasing 
power. If it operates at a deficit and borrows from the banking 
system, it creates credit and adds to money purchasing power. 
Thus the Treasury can influence the expenditures of others in 
a deflationary or inflationary direction. It also influences the 
psychology of people and business.” 

—Excerpt from the “Monthly Letter,” published 
by The National City Bank of New Vork. 
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Who Wants Socialization of the 
American Power Industry? 


PART I 


We have heard the charge made that proponents of public power pro- 
grams are bent on socializing the entire electric utility industry in the 
United States. Is that actually their real objective? Who are these men 
and what have they to say on the subject? Here is an objective review, 
by an experienced reporter, of actual statements made by prominent and 
responsible officials and public figures along this line. In the interest of 
keeping the record straight, Mr. Bratter has made a notable compilation. 


By HERBERT BRATTER* 


© outside observers, such as this 

writer, the battle royal which has 

been going on these many years 
between the privately owned public 
utilities and those who press for the 
use of government money in producing 
and distributing hydroelectric power 
seems to be moving inexorably if 
glacier-like toward the elimination of 
private enterprise in that field of ac- 
tivity. With the TVA as an example, 
the case for valley-wide integration of 
electric power as part of multipurpose 
projects is being steadily pushed—to 
the delight of the printers of the Con- 
gressional Record and the manufac- 
turers of mimeograph paper—in the 
valleys of the Columbia, Missouri, 
Connecticut, and various other rivers 
of the country. 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 


Editors.” 
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The arguments advanced for valley 
development are often cogent and per- 
suasive to the general public, if not to 
the utility companies which would be 
affected by their implementation. Gov- 
ernment power advocates state that the 
development of our river resources has 
been neglected by private enterprise 
and will not be fully effectuated on the 
basis of the private-profit motive of 
companies whose sole interest is elec- 
tricity ; that the optimum development 
of our river resources depends upon 
multipurpose projects which include 
irrigation, navigation, recreation, and 
other important objectives of public 
policy. To those advocates the uncon- 
vinced officials of privately owned 
utilities are evil economic royalists, 
who must not only be regulated by 
government bodies, notably the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, but tamed as 
AUG. 18, 1949 
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well by the competition of govern- 
ment-produced and -distributed elec- 
tric energy. 


_— us there crops up in the ephem- 
eral literature on valley develop- 
ment evidence of bitterness and hos- 
tility on both sides of this controversial 
question. Squeezed from top and bot- 
tom, utility men see in the proposals 
for valley-wide and even nation-wide 
electric grids a serious threat to their 
survival. Some of the very men who 
are encharged with regulating the utili- 
ties seem to them bent on their ulti- 
mate socialization, indirectly if not 
directly. 

The government’s case for fuller 
exploitation of the nation’s water 
power may be found in such official 
documents as the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior and in hear- 
ings before various committees of the 
Congress. Because they are less readily 
accessible to the average reader, I have 
brought together in the following 
pages a collection of quotations illus- 
trating the trend of thinking and argu- 
ment among advocates of “valley” de- 
velopment, Representative views of 
Interior Department, Federal Power 
Commission, and TVA officials are 
presented, together with a few from 
nongovernmental advocates of fed- 
erally sponsored and financed valley 
projects. 


An Interior Department View 


” describing the country’s power 
needs of coming years, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior C. Girard 
Davidson sees Uncle Sam not only as 
the financier of hydroelectric develop- 
ment on a grand scale, but as the pro- 
tector of small business against the 
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capacities of big interests. The govern- 
ment’s duty is to see that everyone gets 
all the power he needs, and at reason- 
able prices. Mr. Davidson believes that 
the nation must double its power ca- 
pacity in the next ten years, that by 
1960 it must have a generating capac- 
ity of well over 100,000,000 kilowatts, 
as compared with the present 55,000,- 
000. To achieve this goal, much of the 
“77,000,000 kilowatts of undeveloped 
water power now wasting into the 
oceans’’ must be developed in connec- 
tion with multipurpose dams. Devel- 
oping this idea, Mr, Davidson in April 
told the Economic Action Conference 
in Washington: 

“This water power is inexhaustible 
— it will never run out. We should use 
it extensively for generating electricity 
and save the scarce petroleum for the 
planes and motor vehicles which won't 
accept substitutes. 

“In making up our power program, 
therefore, we should figure that at least 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 out of the 
60,000,000 kilowatts or so to be added 
ought to be developed in hydroelectric 
projects. Most of that work will be 
done by the Federal government in 
connection with multipurpose dams. 
Most of these dams are so large that 
they take five years to build and some- 
times up to ten years for complete in- 
stallation of generating plants. Obvi- 
ously then, if we are to meet this kind 
of goal, we have to start acting now. 


aa oe the Federal government 
first concerned itself with sup- 
plying power from huge dams, there 
was considerable hue and cry from 
big business with the usual accusa- 
tions of communism and socialism. 
Since then dollars-and-cents account- 
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ing has forced business to risk the 
charges of association with what they 
have labeled communism. In actual 
fact, big business interests have been 
among the first to rush into the areas 
which are now served by cheap public 
power. You might say that they have 
been unduly eager and somewhat hog- 
gish. They have taken as much of this 
low-cost power as they could get; to 
some extent they have crowded out the 
smaller businessmen who are not so 
well prepared financially to move in on 
a good thing so quickly. 

“The proper role of the Federal gov- 
ernment is to smooth the road so that 
all the competitors in free enterprise 
will have an equal opportunity to move 
forward. One of the things that indus- 
try big and little needs is electric power. 
Therefore the Federal government’s 
job in the power field is to make sure 
that everyone—domestic users, farm- 
ers, and industrialists—has an equal 
opportunity to get as much power as 
he needs and to get it at reasonable 
rates. Then free competition can freely 
operate and we can resume our prog- 
ress toward the ‘Age of Electricity.’ 

“Even during the height of the 
power shortage there were utility ex- 
ecutives who claimed that we had ade- 
quate power generating capacity. Per- 
haps they have lost faith in the rosy 
future for America which was depicted 
in their old-time ads. We haven’t. We 
plan to go ahead. We want to make 


real the slogans of ‘better living, less 
drudgery’; ‘more jobs and more pro- 
duction’ which we used to see in those 
advertisements. We have faith in a 
growing America.” 


Under-Secretary Chapman 


pei plain talk on the Administra- 
tion’s views of its duties in devel- 
oping the country’s power resources 
and getting the power to the people 
was given the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs by Under- 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman last January 31st. The gov- 


‘ernment contemplates transmission fa- 


cilities to prevent monopoly of the 
great public resource. To allow the 
water power to go into the sea while 
power generating capacity based on oil, 
gas, and coal is expanded is contrary 
to the national interest, the official told 
the committee. From his testimony the 
following is excerpted: 

“The water-power resources of our 
country belong to all of the people. 
Since the beginning of this century, 
the Congress has developed a fabric 
of public policy which recognizes the 
public interest in our water-power 
development. 

“With regard to the development of 
hydroelectric power, we conceive it to 
be our obligation to recommend, in con- 
nection with river development proj- 
ects of the Department, the installation 
of power facilities necessary to convert 


e 


integration of electric power as part of multipurpose projects 


q “WitH the TVA as an example, the case for valley-wide 


is being steadily pushed—to the delight of the printers of 


the Congressional Record and the manufacturers of mimeo- 
graph paper—in the valleys of the Columbia, Missouri, 


Connecticut, and various other rivers of the country. 
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the water power which would other- 
wise run wasting to the sea to the maxi- 
mum amount of useful hydroelectric- 
ity consistent with the primary pur- 
poses for which these works are built. 
On a river like the Colorado, or the 
Missouri, or the Columbia, great proj- 
ects are required for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, and power. We 
are charged with the obligation not 
only of seeing to it that the power-pro- 
ducing capabilities of such great proj- 
ects are fully employed in the public 
interest but also that the power which 
they produce will be made available to 
the ultimate consumer on a basis such 
as to encourage its widespread use at 
the lowest possible rates. 


vay iy accordance with the law, our 
marketing policy contemplates 
the provision by the government of its 
own transmission facilities, in order 
that assurance can be given to public 
bodies and codperative organizations 
that they can secure power directly 
from the government in accordance 
with the preference requirements of 
law. In this way can the monopoly of 
this great public resource be prevented. 
“Power is an integral part of the 
Interior program for western develop- 
ment. It yields revenues which are de- 
pended upon not only to finance the 
costs of the power itself but also to 
provide a source of funds to supple- 
ment the payments of water users for 
reimbursing the Treasury for Federal 
investments in irrigation works. Low- 
cost power will help to unlock unde- 
veloped western mineral resources, It 
contributes directly to a better stand- 
ard of living in the home and to 
greater productivity on the farm. 
“The power capacity of the nation 
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should at least be doubled in the next 
decade or so. Of the additional capac- 
ity, a substantial part should be hydro- 
electric. It is contrary to the national 
interest to continue to permit our in- 
exhaustible water power to be wasted 
while we greatly expand the power- 
generating capacity fueled with oil, 
natural gas, and coal.” 


Reclamation and Power Linked 


| hpenreesserhigey power and Federal 
reclamation work are closely 
linked, each deriving strength from 
the other. This type of public power is 
here to stay. Last November, for ex- 
ample, in a message to the National 
Reclamation Association, Secretary of 
Interior Krug advocated a new, long- 
range program for reclamation—a 
program “essential to full, orderly de- 
velopment of western resources.” On 
that occasion the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion announced : 

“Power plants on Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects today produce elec- 
trical energy that would consume at 
least 25,000,000 barrels of oil each 
year if modern fuel-burning plants 
were required to supply this same 
energy. 

“By 1954, estimated demands for 
electrical energy from Bureau power 
systems will have reached a point 
where to supply this energy from fuel- 
burning plants would tap oil reserves 
to the extent of 60,000,000 to 70,000,- 
000 barrels of oil annually. This quan- 
tity of fuel can be conserved largely by 
harnessing water resources. 

“This Reclamation multipurpose 
land and power development program 
requires a sizable investment, totaling 
$3,891,900,000 for the seven years— 
an average of over $500,000,000 a year 
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Threat to Survival 


CCC QUEEZED from top and bottom, utility men see in the proposals 

for valley-wide and even nation-wide electric grids a serious 

threat to their survival. Some of the very men who are encharged with 

regulating the utilities seem to them bent on their ultimate socialization, 
indirectly if not directly.” 





—and ranging from $204,200,000 the 
first year to as much as $781,900,000 
for 1953. ... 

“Of major importance in financing 
Reclamation construction, is hydro- 
electric power revenues. The revenue 
from power helps to pay construction 
costs of projects and thus lowers the 
cost of water to the farmer, 

“The gross revenue from power 
generated by hydroelectric plants on 
Reclamation projects during the fiscal 
year 1947 amounted to $22,472,000. 
Under the 1948-1954 program of pro- 
posed construction of multipurpose 
irrigation works by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, this revenue would in- 
crease to about $64,000,000, nearly 
three times the annual revenue for 
1947. The total cumulative gross reve- 
nue income for the seven years would 
reach $278,000,000. 

“Completion of the 7-year program 
can be a major stride forward in the 
full development of western resources. 

“Developing the water resources of 
the West to their fullest extent so that 
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the West can come into its full eco- 
nomic stature, is an American-size 
problem, but this Reclamation program 
paves the way and shows that it is 
possible of achievement.” 


TVA As Prototype 


| ony: power advocates constantly 
use TVA as a good example of 
river basin development. Not every- 
one, however, accepts this thesis at its 
face value. Witness the task force re- 


port of the Hoover Commission, 
“Natural Resources,” (pages 94-97). 
In the brief space here available, one 
cannot do justice to this subject. How- 
ever, an excerpt from an address de- 
livered in April by James P. Pope, di- 
rector of TVA, is informative of the 
“valley” viewpoint. Mr. Pope said: 
“What is the proper function of 
government in a republic like ours as 
to activity on behalf of the people of 
a community? On this point I want to 
remind you of what Lincoln said. 
Here are his words: 
“ *The legitimate object of govern- 
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ment is to do for a community of peo- 
ple whatever they need to have done, 
but cannot do at all, or cannot so well 
do for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities.’ 

“This definition seems clear enough 
and broad enough to include any of 
the government activities which have 
taken place, It would seem to include 
all the aids that have been given to pri- 
vate enterprise—to the railroads, to the 
farmers, to the miners, and to industry 
generally. It would certainly seem 
broad enough also to include the im- 
provement of great rivers to benefit 
the community of people by naviga- 
tion, flood control, and low-cost electric 
power. And it must be clear that the 
people in their separate and individual 
capacities or in any corporate form 
cannot finance and build the huge dams 
that are necessary for the full develop- 
ment of such rivers. Nor can they pro- 
vide the other services that are given 
by the government in connection with 
such development. 

“This truth has nowhere been better 
expressed than by Dr. James D. Hos- 
kins, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and a lifelong resi- 
dent of the Tennessee valley, in these 
words: ‘The job which TVA has done 
and is doing in the development of the 
Tennessee river and the other resources 
of the valley would never have been 
done by private enterprise.’ 


mot Ben Tennessee valley has been 
settled for more than a century 
and a half, It has been afflicted with 
floods, with lack of navigation facili- 
ties, and with depletion of its soil and 
timber resources. In 1933 its economic 
condition was serious. It still possessed 
great natural resources, some of which 
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were untapped. Its industrial poten- 
tial was largely undeveloped. Through 
it ran a great river but it was undevel- 
oped. Proper development could bring 
the floods under control, could make 
the river an important artery of com- 
merce, and could produce large quan- 
tities of low-cost electricity. These 
things were desperately needed to en- 
able private enterprise to use the re- 
gion’s resources and develop its econ- 
omy. The valley offered tremendous 
opportunities for private enterprise, 
But these opportunities could be real- 
ized only if the underlying tasks of riv- 
er development were first successfully 
undertaken, and this was a task which 
private enterprise was not equipped to 
perform. 

“The only practical solution of the 
problem was for the government to 
perform the underlying tasks of river 
and other resource development which 
could release the energies of private en- 
terprise and local initiative. And this 
task has been and is being performed. 
In the performance of it the govern- 
ment is doing it in the American way. 
It is using American organization and 
methods and policies. It is utilizing 
American skills and machines and ad- 
ministrative techniques. Its organiza- 
tion is the corporate form of enter- 
prise which is so widely used in private 
industry. It is following democratic 
processes and procedures in its work. 
It is employing practical and efficient 
ways of meeting actual problems.” 


Another TVA Spokesman 


HAIRMAN Gordon R. Clapp, an- 
other spokesman for TVA, in an 
address at the University of Wisconsin 
in April, ably brought together im- 
pressive arguments for TVA, calling 
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it “an example of the regional concept 
as a practical force.’’ In other words, 
what has been done by TVA can be 
done in other valleys, To quote: 

“What has been going on in the 
Tennessee valley in the past fifteen 
years is by no means solely a Federal 
accomplishment. By the processes of 
joint study and discussion, consulta- 
tion, negotiation, agreement, and ac- 
tion, the TVA and more than 100 
local, state, and Federal agencies, 
scores of quasi public bodies, business 
groups, farm organizations, labor 
unions, and literally thousands of val- 
ley citizens have arrayed themselves in 
a loose and flexible but tough federa- 
tion of effort to put the resources of 
the Tennessee valley to work. 

“For example, the construction and 
operation of an integrated system of 
dams and supporting steam plants, of 
which TVA has several, makes for 
economical and efficient production of 
power. But the distribution of that 
power is not in the hands of TVA. 
One hundred forty-four municipal 
and cooperative organizations, locally 
owned and managed, buy power at 
wholesale from TVA under explicit 
and long-term contracts; these local 
agencies distribute the power to 900,- 
000 ultimate consumers at resale rates 
agreed upon by both parties. The peo- 
ple of the region, individually and 
through their own organizations, put 
the power to work in accordance with 
their own needs and desires.” 


WHO WANTS SOCIALIZATION OF AMERICAN POWER INDUSTRY? 


C is the very success of TVA in 
the power field which stirs up oppo- 
sition to other “‘valley” plans, says Mr. 
Clapp. Behind this opposition, in his 
view, are mainly the private utility in- 
terests. River valley development with 
public funds would be much easier if 
the special utility interests were ap- 
peased and the needs of the people 
betrayed, says Mr. Clapp, Thus, in his 
address last May before the National 
Emergency Conference on Resources, 
the chairman of the TVA said: 

“Perhaps some of the opposition to 
other valley authorities would be less 
vigorous if TVA had succeeded less 
well. 

“If, for example, TVA had failed to 
carry out the power provisions of the 
TVA Act, if it had frustrated the de- 
sire of the people of the valley to mar- 
ket the power from TVA dams and 
steam plants through their own retail 
distribution systems, if the TVA and 
the power consumers who support the 
nation’s power investment were sepa- 
rated by a private middleman in the 
strategic reach between the bus bar at 
the dams to the meter on the back 
porch, much of the opposition to the 
TVA would have hailed TVA as a 
great boon—to their special interests. 

“Or, if the TVA had shown little 
faith in the ability of the Tennessee 
valley to use electricity, if contrary to 
the purposes of the law it had suc- 
cumbed to the long prevalent idea that 
electricity is a mere commodity to be 
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prevent monopoly of the great public [PowER] resource. To 


q “THE government contemplates transmission facilities to 


allow the water power to go into the sea while power generat- 
ing capacity based on oil, gas, and coal is expanded is con- 
trary to the national interest...” 
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kept in short supply to command a high 
price, the growth of the Tennessee 
valley would not have occurred as rap- 
idly as it has in these past sixteen years. 


ue HE TVA has demonstrated 

that electricity priced low to 
assure greater use can be a self-sup- 
porting ingredient of a growing econ- 
omy—a multiplier of human energy on 
the farms, in the homes, and in the 
factories of the region. 

“The TVA is more, much more, 
than cheap, abundant electricity, In the 
operation of TVA dams the generation 
of power is subordinate to the control 
of floods and the utility of the naviga- 
tion channel. But the consequence of 
electricity is not a subordinate result. 
The future course of river valley devel- 
opment with public funds could be 
much, much easier if the potential 
power of our rivers were sacrificed to 
_ appease the special interests of a few 
or used as a subsidy to private utilities 
to win the support of their lobbies. But 
if that were done, the promise of the 
rivers and the needs of the people would 
be betrayed. 

“This country is starving for more 
electric energy. As we develop our 
rivers to control floods and provide 
irrigation and navigation we cannot 
afford to waste our latent hydro power, 
so essential to the future growth and 
security of America.” 


The Case for Columbia Valley 
Development 


HE biggest piece of unfinished 
business carried over from the 
Valley Authority Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1946 is, according to Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior David- 
son, the development of the Columbia 
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river valley. Citing the power needs 
of the northwest region, the potential- 
ities of the Columbia river, and the 
precedent of the TVA, Mr. Davidson 
urges enactment of the pending CVA 
bill, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the “‘power lobbies.” From his address 
in Washington on May 13th we quote: 

“There is no longer a question about 
the necessity for speeding up Federal 
action for resources development in the 
Northwest. This rich region which 
promises to be our industrial base be- 
yond the Rockies is now plagued with 
floods, power shortages, and unem- 
ployment which frustrate its further 
growth. I need not remind you that 
last spring the Columbia river went on 
a rampage which resulted in the loss 
of at least fifty-one lives and property 
damage amounting to over one hun- 
dred million dollars, and that an equal- 
ly devastating flood could occur again 
this year, I need not remind you that 
last winter electric power was volun- 
tarily rationed in the Northwest, that 
the tremendous regional transmission 
network was overloaded to the point 
of breakage, that industries which 
would have created thousands of new 
jobs were prevented from locating in 
the region for lack of power—and that 
this same situation of power shortage 
under present development schedules 
will continue to be severe for at least 
the next five years. I need not remind 
you that unemployment in the North- 
west ever since the end of the war has 
been running at least twice the national 
rate because jobs have not been created 
fast enough to keep pace with the 
phenomenal migration of people to 
that area which resulted in a popula- 
tion increase since 1940 of three times 
that of the nation as a whole. One state 
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alone—Oregon—increased 50 per cent 
in population during that period. 


¢ ah ipa facts have national as well 

as regional significance. The 
spectacular Columbia river if totally 
developed could produce twice the 
amount of hydroelectric capacity now 
existing in the whole United States 
today. That power put to work in alu- 
minum plants would begin to make up 
the current shortage of 300,000,000 
pounds of aluminum a year, a shortage 
that has to be made up if we are to have 
a larger air force... 

“As one would expect, the opposi- 
tion to the CVA bill comes from the 
people who have always been opposed 
to conservation and who have sought 
to exploit the resources of the public 


WHO WANTS SOCIALIZATION OF AMERICAN POWER INDUSTRY? 
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domain for selfish interest. In the fore- 
front as always are the private utility 
corporations, the power lobbies. As is 
their custom, they are operating behind 
front organizations financed largely by 
them such as the development associa- 
tions, reclamation associations, and 
water users protective councils recent- 
ly organized in the Northwest mainly 
for the purpose of defeating the CVA 
bill. The railroads too have been con- 
tributing to these front outfits and the 
chambers of commerce, of course, 
have fallen in line. These are the people 
who have always said that there is 
nothing wrong with the situation as it 
now exists. These are the people who 
want to be let alone so that they can 
exploit the wealth which rightfully be- 
longs to all the people.” 





¢ “Ty anyone willing to grit his teeth and look reality 
squarely in the eye it should be crystal clear by now that 


for the past decade our country has been getting by on the 
momentum of the freedom we inherited. Refilling the reservoirs 
of freedom is the supreme and critical issue of our time, because 
in population, size, resources, leadership, and.a passion for in- 
dustrialization, the United States of America has finally met its 
match in the USSR. Our decisive advantage in that competition 
is the power of freedom. The leaders of American business 
have within their control the chance of restoring that power, 
because in this country conversion to the doctrine of totalitarian- 
ism starts at the places where people work, as a result of the 
way they are treated by their bosses at all levels of human organ- 


ization.” 


—Tuomas G. SPATEs, 
Vice president, General Foods Corporation. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 
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The Power Fund Fight 


oa Senate was slated to take up, 
early this month, its Appropriations 
Committee recommendation for a total 
of $354,601,784 for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. This is contained in the commit- 
tee’s report on HR 3838 carrying Inte- 
rior funds for 1950. In addition to deny- 
ing funds for transmission lines (in 
areas where public utility companies have 
indicated a willingness to construct such 
lines), the report also contains other 
recommendations equally interesting and 
novel in the light of administration pre- 
dictions and promises. 

The principal features are as follows: 
(1) Bonneville Power Administration, 
although receiving over-all increases, 
was disallowed funds for a switching 
station and substation. (2) Funds for 
the Central valley project of the Recla- 
mation Bureau to be cut $2,210,110 below 
budget estimates, disallowing the follow- 
ing items: (a) the Delta steam power 
plant; (b) power facility examinations 
and surveys; (c) Elverta switchyard; 
and (d) Roseville and Redding substa- 
tions, (3) A fund of $85,000 for the pro- 
posed southeastern power marketing 
agency was denied. So far, these are only 
the Senate committee’s report and recom- 
mendation. 

The committee’s views on _ public 
power facilities have aroused strong op- 
position. A Senate group of pro-public 
power Democrats organized a counter- 
drive to restore House-approved proj- 
ects on the Senate floor. On the House 
side, Representative Jackson, (Demo- 
crat, Washington) called a meeting of 
interested Congressmen for the purpose 
of promoting a stiff “pro-House” con- 
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ference attitude on the Interior Appro- 
priation Bill. Representative Kirwan 
(Democrat, Ohio) said “most of the 
cuts must be restored or there won’t be 
any bill.” Kirwan is chairman of the 
House subcommittee handling Interior 
Department appropriations. He will han- 
dle the bill for the House in conference. 
Kirwan hopes to overturn the provisions 
favorable to utilities in the final confer- 
ence if they are not overruled on the 
Senate floor. 


| grees DEPARTMENT power supply 
contracts with private utility compa- 
nies are bound to be threshed out before 
Congress completes action on the bill. 
A rather surprising letter may play a part 
in these deliberations, The letter is one 
written by House Speaker Rayburn 
(Democrat, Texas) to Clyde T. Ellis, 
executive manager of the National Rural 
Electric Co6dperative Association some 
time ago. In it, Rayburn commended 
cooperation between public utility com- 
panies and the Federal agencies as a real 
contribution to the progress of rural 
electrification. 

Speaker Rayburn is reported to have 
criticized Ellis’ efforts on behalf of pub- 
lic power. Speaker Rayburn may thus 
be disposed to throw his support to the 
type of contract represented by the agree- 
ment between Texas Power & Light 
Company and the Southwestern Power 
Administration. Whether these develop- 
ments will affect the outcome in Con- 
gress is a very close question indeed. 

Strategy of the public power propo- 
nents has been mapped with the aid of 
Interior Department officials, according 
to Capitol Hill rumors. A group of eight 
pro-public power Senators is said to have 
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conferred with Interior Department offi- 
cials Chapman, Davidson, Warne, 
Straus, and McPhail. These Interior 
officials are reported to have provided 
the Senators with “background and am- 
munition” for their fight to restore all 
House-approved public power items to 
their original amounts. 


> 
Reorganizing the Commissions 


wz do the Federal regulatory 
commissions think about the 
Hoover Commission proposals to reor- 
ganize them? The answers from two of 
these Federal agencies, Chairman Smith 
from the Federal Power Commission and 
Chairman Hanrahan from the Securities 
and Exchange Committee, were recent- 
ly made public by a subcommittee by the 
Senate Expenditures Committee. This 
subcommittee is composed of Senators 
McClellan (Democrat, Arkansas), East- 
land (Democrat, Mississippi), and Ives 
(Republican, New York). The Senate 
subcommittee asked for the comments 
from the FPC and SEC because it has 
under consideration a bill (S 2073) 


which would carry out certain reorgan- 


ization proposals the 
Hoover group. 

The FPC and SEC letters commented 
in critical detail upon the Hoover board’s 
recommendations. Both FPC and SEC 
chairmen expressed themselves as op- 
posing the idea that the chairman should 
be selected by the President, to serve at 
his pleasure. They also oppose delegat- 
ing complete administrative responsibil- 
ity to the chairman. Both FPC and SEC 
responded favorably to the “hold-over” 
provision, which would retain a com- 
mission member, upon the expiration of 
his term, until a successor has been con- 
firmed. Naturally, both agencies favored 
the recommended salary increases. 

The FPC stressed the need for safe- 
guarding the independent character of 
regulatory bodies. The Hoover Commis- 
sion’s emphasis on presidential influence 
over the administration of the commis- 
sion, via a chairman hand picked by the 
White House, was regarded as an in- 
direct move to bring the regulatory com- 


suggested by 
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missions’ “activities and functions more 
directly under the control of the execu- 
tive.” Such a proposal, FPC Chairman 
Smith stated, is based upon an erroneous 
conception of the fundamental nature of 
regulatory commissions. The chairman 
opposed the Hoover group’s view that 
FPC’s power planning functions should 
be transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 


| geere of these functions would, 
said Chairman Smith, “place the 
commission in the position of having to 
make necessary findings based upon de- 
terminations by another agency responsi- 
ble for the construction of Federal proj- 
ects.” “This,” the chairman continued, 
“would be tantamount to divesting the 
commission of its licensing function and 
would make the Department of the In- 
terior .. . the real licensing agency.” The 
FPC took exception to a Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation for the trans- 
fer of natural gas resources investiga- 
tions from FPC to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Oil and Gas Division. 

The SEC reaction was comparatively 
mild. The commission’s statement 
pointed out that SEC experience had al- 
ready indicated the desirability of 
amending the Securities and Exchange 
Act to increase investor protection and 
to ease its compliance burden. SEC 
Chairman Hanrahan reported that con- 
sultations are now going on between 
SEC and industry for formulation of 
corrective legislation for submission to 
Congress. Isolation of SEC members 
from administrative detail was consid- 
ered impractical and undesirable. He 
said that “to enforce such isolation would 
be inconsistent with the need for con- 
tinuous and close supervision, by the 
commission, of staff activity which the 
task force properly considers very im- 
portant.” 

The chairman noted a fine line sepa- 
rating “administrative” and “policy” 
matters. On the bipartisan nature of the 
agency, Hanrahan said that keeping the 
SEC free and independent from any in- 
terference or political influence on the 
part of any administration which hap- 
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pens to be in power, always has been re- 
garded as essential “to a sound con- 
tinuity of regulation and also essential 
to the inspiration of confidence on the 
part of the persons regulated and the 
general public without which effective 
regulation cannot be achieved.” No spe- 
cial comment was made on holding com- 
pany control organization. 


* 
Natural Gas Bills Move Ahead 


— final action at this session 

of Congress is unlikely, the House 
on August 5th voted 183 to 131 to amend 
the Natural Gas Act. The Harris Bill 
(HR 1758) to remove independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers from Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction, had been 
reported favorably by the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. The com- 
mittee voted 14 to 7 in favor of the 
measure. A motion for further postpone- 
ment of consideration was voted down 
by the same margin. As finally passed it 
is a subcommittee version of the original 
measure authored by Representative 
Harris (Democrat, Arkansas). 

Over in the Senate the Kerr-Thomas 
Bill on this subject (S 1498), as reported 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, is also marking time on the Sen- 
ate calendar. But its chances for early 
action are very doubtful. The bills are 
now in a position to be acted upon by 
both chambers of Congress. Such action 
may be deferred in the face of the pres- 
ent crush of major legislation awaiting, 
or currently under, debate. 

A revival of rumors that passage of 
these bills will adversely affect rates 
charged the consumer have been circu- 
lating once again. An FPC report that 
such a result might follow was released 
during hearings on the Moore-Rizley 
Bill in the 80th Congress. A similar fore- 
cast reportedly was circulated in Senator 
Johnson’s (Democrat, Colorado) dis- 
trict and labor leaders there have asked 
him to oppose the Kerr-Thomas Bill. 
Senator Johnson, who is chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
is rumored by Capitol Hill sources to 
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have traced these persistent lobbying ef- 
forts back to what he believes to be the 
responsibility of an FPC official. 


Hs debate on amendment of the 
Natural Gas Act depended on 
Rules Committee action. The House 
leadership already had tentatively sched- 
uled the bill for House debate, but delay 
on the committee’s report and a decision 
from the Rules group prevented the bill 
from coming up at an earlier date. The 
Harris Bill embodies the provisions and 
intent of the Lyle Bill (HR 79) and, 
therefore, there will be no further action 
on that bill. The Dolliver Bill (HR 982), 
which would amend the Natural Gas Act 
by establishing a policy for its adminis- 
tration, may be considered inactive for 
the rest of the session. 

Under the Harris Bill affiliated gas 
pipe-line and production-gathering would 
remain subject to FPC control. Although 
Representative Keogh (Democrat, New 
York) has introduced a special] bill (HR 
5703) to also remove such affiliated op- 
erations from FPC control, its adoption 
is unlikely. Keogh’s bill provides that the 
FPC, in regulating the rates of a natural 
gas company, must consider the produc- 
tion-gathering operations of any gas 
companies as separate from its other op- 
erations, as though they were actually in- 
dependent. This provision would apply 
to affiliated pipe-line and production- 
gathering operations, as well as to inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers. 

The Keogh Bill, already turned down 
by the committee, was not allowed to be 
added to the Harris Bill by way of 
amendment during House debate on the 
latter measure, although an attempt was 
made to do so. On the Senate side, the 
Kerr-Thomas Bill (S 1498—a com- 
panion to the Harris Bill in the House) 
is on the calendar but faces delay because 
of the heavy pressure of other business 
in the upper chambers. 

Friends of the bill, however, are press- 
ing for as much progress as can possibly 
be made before the first session of the 
81st Congress ends. The next session 
resumes at that point. 
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Exchange Calls 


Bill Curbs Key FCC Men 


HE Senate Commerce Committee 
last month approved and sent to the 
Senate a bill which would bar Federal 


Communications commissioners from 
‘esigning to take jobs in industries do- 
ng business before the FCC. The bill, 
introduced by Senator McFarland 
(Democrat, Arizona), also makes a se- 
ries of far-reaching changes in the func- 
tions and administration of the commis- 
sion. 

The bill provides that, effective one 
year after its enactment, no commis- 
sioner, if he resigns before his 7-year 
term of office has expired, may take em- 
ployment or receive compensation from 
any person or corporation who comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Communications Act. 

A similar provision would bar the 
FCC general counsel, chief engineer, and 
chief accountant from representing any 
licensee under the Communications Act 
for one year following their leaving the 
FCC. 

The committee report said the pro- 
vision regarding .commissioners “is in- 
tended to halt the practice by persons and 
corporations, who have business before 
the commission, of employing commis- 
sioners with the obvious purpose of bene- 
fiting themselves, perhaps unfairly, 
through the influence that such a com- 
missioner might have with employees in 
the agency.” 

Chairman Edwin C. Johnson (Demo- 
crat, Colorado), who announced the com- 
mittee action was taken without dissent, 
called the bill a “speed-up” measure. Both 
he and McFarland were reported to feel 
that the bill can pass the Senate, and 
perhaps the House, during this session. 


And Gossip 









Video Plea Rejected 


HE Federal Communications Com- 

mission on July 21st denied the re- 
quest of the Television Broadcasting As- 
sociation of New York for a partial lift- 
ing of the “freeze” on new television 
channels. The association had asked that 
the “freeze” be lifted in 11 cities in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Colorado, Utah, and 
Texas. 

The “freeze” was imposed in Septem- 
ber, 1948, because of overcrowded chan- 
nels and interference in the very high 
frequency range, which is now used for 
television. The commission announced 
that applications would be accepted for 
new channels but would not be processed 
until the “freeze” was lifted. More than 
300 such applications for new channels 
are pending now. 

On July 11th the commission an- 
nounced it proposed to add 42 new chan- 
nels to the country’s television service. 
These channels would be in the ultra 
high-frequency range, out of reach of 
receivers now in the public’s hands. 


¥ 


Michigan Bell Loses Appeal 


"or National Labor Relations Board 
recently ruled that the Communica- 
tions Workers of America did not lose 
its right to bargain for 19,000 Michigan 
telephone workers when it became a CIO 
union. 

In an unanimous decision, the board 
dismissed a request from the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company for a new gov- 
ernment election to determine whether 
the company’s employees still wanted the 
CWA to represent them. 

The board is expected to throw out 
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requests by 34 other large telephone com- 
panies which have filed petitions to oust 
the Communications Workers union as 
bargaining agent for their 220,000 em- 
ployees. 

In the Michigan Case, the company 
argued that CWA’s change from an in- 
dependent toa CIO union created a “sub- 
stantial doubt” that Michigan Bell’s 
workers still wanted the union to repre- 
sent them at the bargaining table. The 
other 34 telephone companies made simi- 
lar contentions in their petitions. 

The labor board said the record in the 
Michigan Case “is barren of any evidence 
that the affiliation of the CWA with the 
CIO has had any effect upon the struc- 
ture, functions, or membership of the 
Michigan local union.” Therefore, the 
board held, the contracts between CWA 
and Michigan Bell, which run until De- 
cember, 1949, prohibit a new representa- 
tion election before that time. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, representation elec- 
tions cannot be held in the face of a valid 
work contract. 


e 
CWA Plans Membership Drive 


HE Communications Workers of 
America recently announced it was 
launching an immediate organizing drive 
to bring 200,000 telephone workers into 
the union within the next year. This is 
the bulk of the industry outside CWA. 
The union already represents 320,000 
phone workers. If it attains this self-es- 
tablished goal, it will become the fourth 
largest union in the CIO. It is now the 
sixth largest. 

CWA expects to spend $650,000 on 
organizing work during the next year. 
Of this amount, $350,000 has been ap- 
propriated by the CIO and other CIO 
unions to aid in bringing all telephone 
workers into CWA. The CIO expects to 
aid the organizing drive with personnel 
and planning assistance in addition to the 
direct money appropriations. Principal 
immediate objective of the drive will be 
to organize phone workers in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and that part of the 
manufacturing branch of the industry 
not yet in CWA. 
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CWA also is moving across the border 
into Canada. Negotiations already are 
under way to bring British Columbia 
phone workers into the union, a step it 
expects to have completed within the next 
few months. 

» 


Phone Union Signs New Contract 


HE Telephone Workers’ Union and 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany signed an agreement last month 
without a provision for a general wage 
increase which the union had demanded. 
A telephone crisis, with probable state 
seizure of the company, was thus averted, 
but union leaders expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with terms of the new contract. 

R. E. Byrnes, vice president of TWU, 
said union negotiators made a “last-ditch 
fight” for arbitration but signed the “un- 
satisfactory agreement” only because the 
union’s members had voted not to strike. 
The company, he explained, could not 
therefore be compelled to arbitrate the 
unresolved issues under the public utility 
antistrike law. Byrnes said the contract 
“might properly be called a shotgun wed- 
ding.” 

The new agreement amounted to an 
extension of the present contract con- 
cerning wages and working conditions, 
with provision for some minor adjust- 
ments. During negotiations New Jersey 

sell took the stand that a general wage 

increase was not warranted. The com- 
pany called the contract “fair” to every- 
one. 


Sd 
City Wins Tax Appeal 


pyrene involving franchise taxes 

exceeding $100,000 annually was 
issued last month by the fourth district 
court of appeals in favor of the city of 
San Diego, California. The court upheld 
a ruling by Superior Judge Charles C. 
Haines, now retired, who granted the city 
an injunction requiring the Southern 
California Telephone Company to re- 
move its poles, wires, and conduits from 
the streets or apply for a city franchise 
to use the streets. 
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City Attorney Jean F. Dupaul said that 
if the decision finally is upheld by the 
state supreme court, where the case is ex- 
pected to go, the company will pay annual 
franchise taxes ranging from $100,000 
to $125,000. In addition, he expressed be- 
lief the utility would be required to pay 
the city $90,000 to $100,000 for each year 
since 1944, when the case was started, 
plus 7 per cent interest on deferred pay- 
ments. 

The company has contended that it had 
operated since 1905 under a state fran- 
chise and therefore could not be forced 
to obtain a city franchise. The city tax 
is 2 per cent of gross receipts. 


¥ 
Telephone Demand Well Above 


Prewar 


p= for telephones is still sub- 
stantially greater than in any pre- 
war year, though below the peak levels 
reached soon after the war, according to 
the quarterly report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 
the second quarter this year telephones 
in service in the Bell system, Leroy A. 
Wilson, president, said, increased by 
about 470,000. Since the beginning of the 
year the gain has been almost 1,100,000. 
The system is serving nearly 32,500,000 
telephones. 

Despite construction expenditures of 
over $1.3 billion during the past twelve 
months, Mr. Wilson said, about a million 
people are still waiting for telephone 
service. 

“Increases in telephone rates totaling 
about $73,000,000 on an annual basis,” 
said Mr. Wilson, “have been granted 
since the end of the first quarter, but only 
part of this amount is reflected in the 
earnings report. Applications are now 
pending for additional increases and 
other applications will be made.” 


a 
Rate Increases Granted 


= rates for Madison, Wis- 
consin, subscribers will be raised 19 
per cent under a rate increase granted 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company last 
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month by the state public service com- 


mission. 

The commission order authorized a 
rate increase which will total $2,809,000 
at various company exchanges. It also 
made permanent the new boost and two 
previous temporary rate increases. To- 
gether they amount to an $11,589,000 
annual increase over the company’s rates 
in November, 1947, when the first tem- 
porary $6,359,000 boost was Ok’d. The 
second temporary raise, made last March, 
increased intrastate long-distance toll 
rates by $2,421,738 a year. 

The increases granted since the end of 
World War II were the first increases 
which the telephone company had been 
permitted since the early 1920's. 

The new increase, however, is about 
$2,600,000 less than the $5,400,000 the 
company asked. The new rates were to 
go into effect at the next billing date. 


ee 
Seeks to Void Rate Rise 


HE Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities recently asked can- 
cellation of a court decree which per- 
mitted the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company to make effective 
rate increases amounting to $15,000,000. 
A petition was filed with the state su- 
preme judicial court seeking to set aside 
an interlocutory decree issued by Su- 
preme Court Justice Harold Williams. 
The decree granted the company the 
right to increase rates temporarily pend- 
ing an appeal by the firm from an ad- 
verse department decision. 

The $15,000,000 figure, department 
officials said, amounts to a 15 per cent 
increase in telephone rates over those 
charged in 1925. 

* 


REA Phone Bill 


Cums Agriculture Committee on Au- 
gust 3rd reopened hearings on the 
House-approved bill to authorize REA 
loans for farm telephones. Testimony 
was believed likely to continue through 
most of the month of August. Chairman 
Thomas (Democrat, Oklahoma), an- 
nounced himself in favor of the bill. 
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The Southern Company 


the last issue reference was made to 
an inspection trip over the Southern 
Company areas then being organized by 
officials of Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, Southern Company, and 
the four operating subsidiaries. The trip, 
which covered large areas of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, lasted 
exactly a week and was well organized 
from start to finish. Fifteen analysts rep- 
resenting banking houses, investment 
counsel firms, and utility services partici- 
pated in the trip. An air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus was provided for most 
of the tour, with a chartered plane for 
the trip back to New York. Six officials 
of Commonwealth & Southern and the 
Southern Company remained with the 
group throughout the trip, while officials 
of local companies joined the party in 
their respective areas. 

While the trip followed a prearranged 
round of plant inspections with almost 
military precision, the social aspect was 
not overlooked. Every luncheon and 
dinner became a barbecue or a banquet, 
with many local notables participating— 
mayors, lieutenant governors, bankers, 
business. leaders, and members of state 
utility commissions. Speeches by many 
of these local leaders stressed the fact 
that the South can be considered a 
staunch defender of capital, and a haven 
for property rights, in a socialistic world. 
It was generally recognized that the 
$168,000,000 building program of South- 
ern Company, which will increase the 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


system capacity by 40 per cent in three 
years (to over 2,100,000 kilowatts), can- 
not be financed by the South alone, and 
that the aid of Wall Street in providing 
this needed capital is welcome. 


HE South enjoyed an industrial re- 

birth during the last war which, 
combined with the growing diversifica- 
tion of agriculture, has resulted in far 
greater economic progress than for the 
country as a whole since 1940. This prog- 
ress is still continuing because of the 
large natural resources, the adaptable 
native-born labor, the favorable climate, 
and the business esprit de corps which 
has developed under the leadership of 
men like Thomas W. Martin, president 
of Alabama Power Company. 

It appears to be realized in all quar- 
ters that these gains are geared to low- 
cost and plentiful electric power, and 
hence the big building program of the 
Southern Company has enlisted wide 
support not merely from businessmen, 
but from politicians and regulatory au- 
thorities as well. 

Southern Company’s new stock got off 
to an auspicious start in Wall Street trad- 
ing. While the issue will not be distrib- 
uted until the effective date of the plan, 
October 1st (when each share of Com- 
monwealth & Southern will receive .35 
share of Southern and .06 share of Ohio 
Edison), trading in Southern on a “when 
delivered” basis started over-counter as 
soon as Judge Leahy signed his official 
order approving the dissolution plan on 
July 15th. A day or two before, with 
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Commonwealth selling at 4 and Ohio 
Edison around 30, the equivalent price 
for Southern would have been around 63. 
However, on the day trading started it 
was announced that consolidated earn- 
ings for the four months ended June 
30th were $1.15 a share (on the average 
number of shares), after a special charge 
for amortization of plant acquisition ad- 
justments equal to 20 cents a share. The 
management also indicated that an in- 
crease in the present 60-cent dividend 
rate (now paid to Commonwealth) 
would be considered at the September 
meeting of the board. The system’s net 
income for the month of May had shown 
a 60 per cent increase in the balance for 
common stock, and results for June 
showed a gain of 150 per cent. These 
startling results were due to a combina- 
tion of factors in both years, and earn- 
ings for the balance of the year are ex- 
pected to level off. 
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OWEVER, the two announcements at- 
tracted considerable interest, and 
trading in both Commonwealth and the 
new Southern was very heavy. Over 
700,000 shares of Commonwealth were 
traded in one day, constituting about 
half the total volume on the Exchange, 
and setting a new record since 1929 for 
volume in an individual issue. Southern 
opened at 84-3 and within a few days 
had advanced to 9, where it stabilized. 
The big volume did not reflect commen- 
surate speculative trading, since many 
large transactions represented the activi- 
ties of several arbitrage houses. With 
over 33,000,000 shares of Common- 
wealth listed and over 12,000,000 shares 
of Southern outstanding, the activity 
was probably not abnormal since it re- 
flected the preliminary adjustments of 
values to pave the way for the huge ex- 
changes of stocks October Ist. 
During the inspection trip officials of 
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COMPARISON OF SOUTHERN HOLDING COMPANIES 
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Return on Est. Rate Base ............... 

Gross Plant Excl, Intangibles ............ 
% Depreciation Reserve .............. 

Domestic Elec. Rates & Usage .......... 
Aver. Rev. per KWH 
Aver, Annual Usage (KWH) ......... 

Growth in Revenues 1939-1948 ........... 

ares 

1948 Sources of Power jHydro ........ 

Purchased ..... 








Southern Central & Middle 
Company South West South 
9 113 16 
6O¢* 80¢ $1.10 
6.7%* 7.0% 6.9% 
12,020,000 7,260,000 4,960,000 
$1.15 (June) $1.39 (March) $1.78 (April) 
7.9** 8.3 9.0 
53% ** 58% 62% 
$121,000,000 $ 63,000,000 $ 90,000,000 
18.0% 21.2% 17.6% 

2.1 3.0 2.7 
10.7% 16.0% 9.6% 
6/30/49 12/31/48 4/30/49 
$450,000,000 $216,000,000 $289,000,000 
57% 53% 57% 
17% 15% 10% 
26% 32% 33% 
5.25% 7.16% 5.29% 
$458,500,000 $248,800,000 $294,000, 

17.4% 18.2% 14.0% 
2.25¢ 3.98¢ 3.59¢ 
2,017 1,140 1,148 
110% 110% 100% 
53% 94% 83% 
37% 5% 3% 
1% 14% 





*If the dividend were raised to 70¢, the yield would be 7.8%; if 75¢, 8.3%; if 80¢, 8.9%. 


**In considering these figures, allowance may be made for the 20¢ amortization charge. 
# Revenues after deducting cost of purchased power and gas. 
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Southern Company demurred at fore- 
casting future earnings or dividends, 
preferring to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The analysts returned with their 
brief cases bulging with bound volumes 
of statistics for each of the operating 
companies, chamber of commerce bro- 
chures, local newspapers’ headlined ac- 
counts of the trip, and other literature. 
Most of them were already familiar with 
the main characteristics of the system, 
but returned with a wealth of added de- 
tail to be fitted into the picture. 

The future “normal price” level of 
Southern Company will doubtless de- 
pend largely upon the dividend rate 
adopted at the September meeting. While 
many other factors enter into the picture, 
yield is Wall Street’s best used yardstick 
for indicating its appraisal of a new com- 
mon stock. In determining the “fair 
yield” to which a new stock may be en- 
titled, Wall Street analysts have adopted 
the method of comparison with similar 
issues. In the present instance two other 
stocks stand out as comparable issues— 

Central & South West and Middle South 

Utilities. Both of these are large new 
southern holding companies, launched 

with the blessing of the SEC; Central 

& South West was recapitalized about 

two years ago (coming out of the Middle 

West system), while Middle South Util- 

ities emerged a few weeks ago in the 

dissolution of the Electric Power & Light 

system. The comparison on page 231 

shows some of the salient statistics of the 

three stocks. 


NOTHER result of the pending Com- 
monwealth & Southern dissolution 
was the initiation of “when delivered” 
trading in Central Illinois Light, Con- 
sumers Power, and Ohio Edison. The 
two latter stocks had already been listed 
on the Exchange for some time, since 
minority stock had been issued to raise 
construction funds. Prices as of July 
29th were as follows: 
July 29th 1949 Range 


Price High Low 

Consumers Power . 328 36 = 308 

Se WEEP nceseds 30 30 29% 

Ohio Edison ...... 294 33-274 

Eel, WHEE. wcccese 27% 28 272 
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Central Illinois 
Light WD ...... 334* 





*Over-counter. Pays $2.20 compared with 
$2 for Consumers Power and Ohio Edison. 


Consumers Power and Ohio Edison 
have obviously been depressed by arbi- 
trage sales. Since it is difficult to bor- 
row “regular” stocks in any substantial 
amount, arbitragers find is easier to go 
short of the ““when delivered” issues (the 
trades can remain open until October 
Ist) as an offset to their purchases of 
Commonwealth & Southern preferred 
or common. Investors who already hold 
Ohio Edison or Consumers Power can 
take advantage of the spread between the 
two quotations by selling their “regular” 
stock and buying the “when delivered.” 
However, they should allow over one 
point of the spread to cover purchase and 
sale commissions and taxes, plus a lost 
50-cent dividend, since the Stock Ex- 
change has ruled that the “when deliv- 
ered” stocks will not receive any divi- 
dends until after October Ist. 


* 


Representative Celler Criticizes 
Insurance Companies’ Utility 
Investments 


yg hy oig Celler in recent 
months has reopened the question 
of Federal regulation of insurance com- 
panies. He appears to be annoyed by the 
fact that insurance companiés have 
grown so big—only the Federal govern- 
ment has the right to be big these days 
—and he thinks that they should not be 
allowed to “siphon off” policyholders’ 
money to purchase the bonds of such 
companies as Munsingwear, Continental 
Can, etc. He thinks that the insurance 
companies are taking the business away 
from the banks (probably condoned by 
the banks because of interlocking direc- 
torates), that the insurance companies 
are unregulated by any “adequate” au- 
thority, etc. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, which happened to be among 
the companies specifically mentioned, 
answered Representative Celler as fol- 
lows: 
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It is difficult for us to understand 
his inference that there has been any 
concealment of the facts regarding di- 
rectly negotiated loans. Direct loans 
made by this company are widely pub- 
licized. We release to the press the 
pertinent details about such loans as 
they are made, so that security holders 
of the borrowing corporation, other 
investors, government agencies, pol- 
icyholders, and any others interested 
in such transactions are fully and 
promptly informed. In addition, com- 
plete details are made available to the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment... 

There have been many cases in 
which a bank and a life insurance com- 
pany have competed actively against 
each other for a loan. But it is hard 
for us to believe there could be any 
objection to that. It has been our un- 
derstanding that Mr. Celler wants to 
encourage, rather than discourage, 
competition among lenders. We 
strongly favor such competition. 

Some direct loans made by the Mu- 
tual Life and other companies have 
been for ten years or more—a duration 
in which commercial banks are gen- 
erally not interested. Where loans have 
taken the form of serial notes, it has 
sometimes been possible to work out 
an arrangement under which a bank 
takes the early maturities, while a life 
company takes the longer maturities. 
Thus, together, the two institutions 
can provide the borrower with just the 
kind of financing needed. At the same 
time, each lending institution obtains 
the sort of investment best suited to its 
own purpose. 

Mr. Celler was also quoted as saying 
that insurance company loans involved 
“no compliance with regulation of any 
adequate public authority.” This will 
come with the shock of surprise to 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment and to the insurance depart- 
ments of other states, under whose in- 
vestment laws and regulations the life 
companies have built an enviable in- 
vestment record over a long period of 
years. In spite of the absence of any 
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Federal regulation, no important life 
insurance company has failed in the 
last twenty-five years, which period 
included the greatest depression in his- 
tory. More than 70,000,000 policy- 
holders throughout America look with 
confidence to the life insurance com- 
panies for their financial security, and 
we do not think they should be told 
that their funds are being invested 
without adequate supervision and safe- 


guards. 


se: question of Federal regulation 
of the insurance companies has been 
raised from time to time in Washington 
since 1933, The TNEC investigation had 
insurance regulation as one of its objec- 
tives. But it is hard for Federal propa- 
gandists to find anything wrong with the 
insurance industry. In general it seems 
to be one of the most conservative and 
efficiently operated sectors of American 
business. 

Insurance companies are the most im- 
portant source of capital funds for the 
utility construction program. Just as they 
built up the railroad transportation sys- 
tem some decades ago, they are now 
helping to build up the utility industry. 
But a very small proportion of the total 
amount loaned to utilities is loaned di- 
rectly. Most of it is first obtained through 
the competitive bidding of banking 
houses, and the successful bank group 
handling a particular issue immediately 
resells much of it to the insurance com- 
panies. The fact that a few loans are 
made directly to the latter, rather than 
indirectly through banking syndicates, 
does no harm to the utilities—in fact they 
may obtain slightly better terms. Such 
loans do not give insurance companies 
any control of, or voice in the manage- 
ment of, utilities—although in a minor 
way they may occasionally dictate some 
of the details as to sinking funds and 
protective features of new security is- 
sues. 

Since most insurance companies are 
prevented by law from buying common 
stocks, they are in no sense gaining con- 
trol of industrial companies, railroads, 
or utilities. The utilities would welcome 
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the opportunity to sell common stocks to 
institutions, but certainly until they are 
permitted to do so there is no justifica- 
tion for the belief that insurance com- 
panies are gaining contro] of American 
industry. About the only way in which 
they act as “entrepreneurs” is in connec- 
tion with huge housing developments, 
and thus far nobody has condemned this 
activity. 


ge rene prangees Celler has already 
played an active rdéle in utility fi- 
nancing by insurance companies. Accord- 
ing to press reports, he intervened with 
the Federal Power Commission against 
the sale of $37,000,000 bonds by Potomac 
Electric Company to insurance compa- 
nies to finance the company’s building 
program. He contended that the sale to 
the insurance companies would lead to 
their controlling the company. The com- 
mission disapproved the bond sale and 
apparently forced the company to issue 
a large amount of common stock at a 
relatively low price, thus penalizing ex- 
isting stockholders—already injured by 
the severe regulatory methods of another 
commission in Washington. 

The joint congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report expects to begin 
hearings in October regarding the 
sources of investment funds for indus- 
try. This will include a study of insurance 
company investments. However, instead 
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PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OFFERINGS OF UTILITY SECURITIES 
APRIL 20, 1949, TO JULY 31, 1949 


Amount 
Date Mill. 


4/21 $17 
4/27 
5/4 
5/4 


eve 
w/o 


Description 
Mortgage Bonds 
Rochester G. & E, 1st 3s, 1979 


Toledo Edison Co. Ist 3s, 1979 
Utah Pr, & Lt. Ist 3s, 1979 . 


— 


WWASWOWN OWWOO 


Westchester Lt. Gen. 3s, 19 979 . 
Kansas Pr. & Lt. Ist 23s, 1979 . 


— 


Potomac E, Pr. Ist 24s, 1984 


So. Ind. G. & E. Ist 2%s, 1979 
Staten Is, Ed. 1st 24s, 1979 
10 Okla. Gas & E, 1st 3s, 1979 


75 Pub. Ser. E. & G. Ist & Ref. 23s, 1979 


Texas E, Ser. Co. Ist 2§s, 1979 .... 


Kentucky & W. Va. Pr. Ist 3s, 1979 . 
Cambridge E. Lt. Series A 2s, 1974 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt. Ist 3s, 1974 
Alabama Gas Corp. Ist 34s, 1971 ... 


of being antagonistic to the investment 
of funds in utility bonds, press reports 
indicate that the committee may even 
urge that the insurance companies be 
allowed to buy utility and industrial 
equities. However, under the present set- 
up only the states can give the insurance 
companies this right. 


* 


Natural Gas Companies’ 
Earnings Off in May 


Fe: the month of May, the revenues 
of natural gas companies reporting 
to the Federal Power Commission gained 
11 per cent over a year ago, but operat- 
ing income increased only 3.4 per cent 
and net income after charges was down 
about 2 per cent. Factors in the decline 
in net were the 14.6 per cent increase in 
cost of purchased gas and 38.3 per cent 
in interest charges. In the twelve months 
ended May, however, the natural gas 
companies continued to make a good 
showing with revenues up 17.5 per cent 
and net income up 12.5 per cent. 

The book cost of gas plant of the re- 
porting companies aggregated $3,128,- 
710,790 on May 31, 1949, compared to 
the $2,754,326,141 reported a year 
earlier, a gain of 15 per cent. Correspond- 
ing reserves for depreciation and amorti- 
zation totaled $900,062,154 versus $851,- 
409,599. 


Price — 
to Gross 
Company Public Spread 


100.07 100.59 
100.86 101.11 
101.05 101.59 
100.81 101.25 
100.99 
102.81 
100.63 
100.99 
101.77 
101.50 
100.70 
101.51 
101.72 
101.99 
101.25 


Syndicate 
Manager 


Lehman Bros. 
Union Securities 
Equitable Sec. 
Kidder, Peabody 
Glore, Forgan 
Halsey, Stuart 
Halsey, Stuart 
Glore, Forgan 
Halsey, Stuart 
Halsey, Stuart 
White, Weld 
Kidder, Peabody 
Halsey, Stuart 
Halsey, Stuart 
Morgan Stanley 
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Price Price 

Amount ORE to to Gross Syndicate 

Date Mill. Description Company Public Spread Manager 
Mortgage Bonds (Continued) 

6/9 Va. E. & Pr. Ist & Ref, 23s, 1979... 101.12 =101.50 ‘ Union Securities 
6/16 5 Southwestern G. & E, Ist 3s, 1979 2. 102.50 ’ Salomon Bros. 
Tenn, Gas Trans. Ist 3s, 1969 . 100.75 : Stone & Webster 
Pub. Ser. Co. of N. H. Ist 3s, 1979 .. . 100.59 ; Halsey, Stuart 
Pac, G, & E. Co. Ist 3s, 1983 } 100.64 5 Halsey, Stuart 
Dela. Pr. & Lt. Ist 23s, 1979 d 102.54 ‘ Lehman Bros. 
Fla. Pr. & Lt, Ist 3s, 1979 ’ 101.99 ‘ Loeb, Rhoades 
N, J. Pr. & Lt. Ist 24s, 1979 2. 102.54 7 Loeb, Rhoades 
St, Joseph Lt. & P. Ist 3s, 1979 .... Wh 102.25 a Halsey, Stuart 
New Eng. Pr. Ist 2%s, 1979 . 100.50 , Halsey, Stuart 
Ill. Pr. Co. 1st 23s, 1979 0. 100.50 a White, Weld 
Worcester Co. E. Ist 2$s, 1979 3 100.75 } Halsey, Stuart 


Debentures 
Ark, Pr. & Lt. 38s, 1974 102.13 83 Halsey, Stuart 
Ark.-Mo. Pr. Conv. 64% Notes, 1951 . 47 y First Boston 
Mich. Cons. Gas 3%s, 1967 101.67 : White, Weld 
Col, Gas System 3s, 1974 6 101.13 , Halsey, Stuart 


Preferred Stocks 

SER RUS Dy ERO . 52.00 ; Putnam & Co. 
San Diego G. & E. 44% Pfd. ...... ; 20.45 . Blyth & Co. 
Pacific G, & E. 5% Pfd. 75 75 J Blyth & Co. 
Rochester G. & E, 43% Pfd. ....... 3 2. ; Salomon Bros. 
Pub. Serv, Okla. 4.65% Pid. ...... 2. S Harriman Ripley 
Cent. Ariz. Lt. & P. $2.50 Pfd, 50. : First Boston 
N. Y. State E. & G, 44% Pfd. ...... 75 85 Kuhn, Loeb 
Southwestern G. & E. 4.65% Pfd. .. 2.5 . Salomon Bros. 
Staten Island Ed. 4.90% Pfd....... . 3.25 é W. C. Langley 
Dela, Pr. & Lt. 4.28% Pfd......... : 2. Lehman Bros, 
Coast Cos, G. & E. 4.80% Pfd 25. . Dean Witter 
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Common Stocks—Subscription Rights* 
Minn, Gas Light 
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Se, Comet BH. GG. occ ccckscves 
Columbia Gas 
OO SS eee ere 
Cons. Gas of Balt. 
Southern Natural Gas 
Central Ill, P. S. 
SA) Sere 
Southern New England Tel. ...... 
Houston Lighting # 
Pennsylvania P, & Lt. ............. 
eS ee Ye eae ce 
Philadelphia Electric 
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Common Stocks—Other Sales 
Idaho Power $30.48 $32.38 
So, Calif. Edison 31.00 32.25 
Boston Edison — 
Illinois Power 27.96 
LU ee 20.55 

14 “Se ee eee 25.00 
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Blyth & Co. 
First Boston 
First Boston 
Lehman Bros. 
Blyth & Co. 
Union Securities 
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*Underwritten in some cases, #Subscribers had the option of taking convertible debentures 
instead of stock, 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


Revenues $50,000,000 or over 


NNNNNNNNONNONNMNMYD? 


Boston Edison 


Cincinnati G, & E. ....... 
Cleveland Elec, Illum. .... 
Commonwealth Edison ... 
Consol. Edison of N, Y. ... 
Consol. Gas of Balt. ...... 


Consumers Power 
Detroit Edison 
Duke Power 


Northern States Power ... 
is CRS ae 


Penn Power & Light 


Philadelphia Elec. ........ 
Pum oerv. B&G, ...0..5. 


So. Calif. Edison 
Virginia Elec, Power 


Wisconsin Elec. Power .... 


Averages 


7/27/49 Indicated 
Dividend Approz. Cur. Prev. 


Rate 
$2.80 
1.40 
2.20 
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Share Earnings 
Yield Period Period 


6.8% $2.90d $2.75 
4. 3.38m 2.78 
2.55m 2.34 
181m 1.94 
2.37je 
4.58m* 
2.56je* 
1.76je 
6.59m 
.92m 
2.16m 
2.26je 
1.78je 
2.13m 
2.39je 
1.51je* 
1.97m 
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% In- Earn. 
crease Ratio 


5% 14.1 
22 89 
14.9 

14.4 


10.1 
14.2 


Revenues $25-$50,000,000 

PM Bs ga noe chee 
OSE RS See 
Connecticut L. & P. ...... 
i) > Pee 
a |. | ere 
Illinois Power .......... : 
Louisville G. & E. ....... 
New Orleans Pub, Ser. ... 
eae’ @ 2 ae 
Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 


% $F$3.52je $3.16 
1.77m 
3.67je 
2.75m 
3.67je 
3.32je 
3.38my 
2.89a 
4.48je 
2.32je 
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Ohio Edison 


Ohio Public Ser. .......... 
Potomac Elec, Power .... 
Pub. Ser. of Colo, ........ 
Pub. Serv. of Ind, ........ 
Puget Sound P.& L. ..... 


Averages 


Revenues $10-$25,000,000 
O 
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Atlantic City Elec. ........ 
Birmingham Elec. ........ 
Central Ariz. L, & P. .... 
Central Hudson G. & E. .. 
Central Ill. E. & G. ....... 
Central Illinois L. ........ 


Central Maine Power 


Columbus & S, Ohio E. .. 


Connecticut Power 


od 2 ae 
Florida Power Corp. ...... 


Gulf States Util. ... 


Hartford Elec. Light paeecls 


Idaho Power 


Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 


Interstate Power ... 


Iowa Pub, Ser. ..... ht 
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1.17my 88 
1.23je 1.09 
60m 49 
214m 2.22 
2.98my 2.86 
1.64je 1.14 
2.6m 2.18 
190m 2.29 
1.8la 
1.64m 
1.66my 
2.76m 
3.22m 
3.31m 
1.23m 
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Kansas Gas & Elec, ...... 
Kansas Power & Light .... 
Kentucky Utilities 
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7/27/49 Indicated Share Earnings————— Price 
(Continued) Price Dividend Approx. Cur. Prev. %In- Earn. for Com. 
ate Period Period crease Ratio Stock 
Minnesota P. & L. 2.20 3.12d 8.7 
Mountain States Power ... 4.47my 7.2 
Oklahoma G, & E ne 3.77 9.0 
Portland Gen. Elec. 2.02my 11.4 
Public Ser, of N. H. 1.59je 14.5 
San Diego G.& E. ........ 8&ilmy 16.0 
Scranton Elec. 1.05je 12:4 
So. Carolina E. & G. 1.29m 6.2 
Southwestern Pub, Ser, ... 2.64my 10.6 
Tampa Electric 2.36je 12.7 
United Illum. 2.60d 16.5 
Utah Power & Light 2.74je 8.4 
Western Mass. Cos. 2.30d 12.6 
Wisconsin P. & L. 1.33m 10.5 
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Averages 


Revenues $5-$10,000,000 

C California Elec. Pr, ...... 
O Calif, Oregon Power 

O Central Vermont P. S. 

C Community Pub. Ser. 

El Paso Electric 

Empire Dist. Elec, 

Gulf Public Service 

Iowa Southern Util. 
Lawrence G, & E. 

Lynn G. 

Madison Gas & Elec. ...... 
Michigan Gas & Elec, ..... 
Missouri Utilities 
Northwestern P. S. ....... 
Otter Tail Power 

Penn Water & Power .... 
Public Ser. of N, Mexico .. 
i eee 
Sioux City G. & E, ...... 
Southern Ind. G. & E. 
Tide Water Power 
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Averages 


Revenues under $5,000,000 
Arizona Edison 

Arkansas Missouri P. ..... 
Bangor Hydro Elec, ...... 
Beverley G. & E. ‘ 
Black Hills P. & ms. 

Calif. Pacific Util. 

Central Louisiana E. ...... 
Central Ohio L, & P. 
Citizens Utilities ......... 
Colorado Central P. 
Concord Electric 

Derby G. & E. 

East Coast Electric 

Fall River Elec. L. ...... 
Fitchburg G. & E. ........ 
Frontier Power 

Haverhill Elec, 

Lake Superior Dis. P. .... 
Lowell Elec. L. 
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% of Rev. 

7/27/49 Indicated Share Earnings————— Price Avail. 

(Continued) Price Dividend Approx. Cur. Prev. %In- Earn. for Com. 
About Rate teld Period Period crease Ratio Stock 


Maine Public Service .... 13 1.00 7.7 167my 1.12 
Southern Colo, Pr 10 70 7.0 120my 1.21 
Southwestern E. Ser 11 80 7.3 1.36my 1.18 
Tucson Gas, E.L,& P..... 18 1.20 . 2.03je 1.75 


Averages 
Averages, five groups .. 


Canadian Companies} 

Brazilian Trac. L. & P. ... j , $3.85d $3.69 
Gatineau Power ' ' 1.26d 1.63 
Quebec Power : : 114d 1.21 
Shawinigan Power ; ‘ 1.58d 1.63 
Winnipeg Electric , : 1.81d 1.96 


AAAAN 


Integrated Holding Companies 

American Gas & Elec. .... ’ 3 $4.63my $4.32 7% 
Central & South West .... ) : ; 1.25 11 
Middle South Util. ....... ; ; A 23 
New England El. System .. 80 . , -- a 
New England G, & E. ... .90 ; 50my 1.24 21 
oe ae : . — 

West Penn Elec. ......... : . 3.74 3.28 


PlTddd4 


NOONNNDA 


Averages 


Other Electric Holding Companies 
S General Pub, Util. ........ 14 : 5. $1.86 
S North American E f 2.15m — 
C Fees CO, 2. 600050. ; 5. 97m 90 
> United Gas Imp. ......... 21 . ' 182je 2.14 
O West Penn Power ‘ . 2.52m 2.23 

B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S— 
New York Stock Exchange. E—Estimated. WD—When delivered. *Based on average number 
of shares outstanding. }While these stocks are listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are used. 
a—April. ag—August. d—December. {—February. j—January. m—March, my—May. je—June. 





New Public Service Commission in the 
State of Washington 


ie the June 23, 1949, issue of Pustic UtTicities FortNIGHT- 
LY, in the article entitled “Utility Bills in the State Legis- 
latures,” it was stated: “Failing of enactment in the Wash- 
ington state legislature was a bill backed by Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie to abolish the state departments of transportation 
and public utilities by consolidating their functions under a 
new public service commission.” 

Official advice from the utility regulatory authorities in the 
state of Washington informs us that legislation of this nature 
was enacted into law this year. As a result the department of 
transportation and the department of public utilities were abol- 
ished and all duties heretofore performed by these two depart- 
ments devolved upon a newly created commission known as 
the Washington Public Service Commission. 
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What Others Think 


«Business Responsibility” 


A SOUND criteria of the skills and 
characteristics essential to the de- 
velopment of a fuller understanding of 
“business responsibility” is outlined in a 
recent report of the dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Donald K. David, to the presi- 
dent of the university. Dean David pref- 
aces his discussion with the following: 


To me it is self-evident that busi- 
ness responsibility must rest in people. 
It cannot be an abstraction. Therefore, 
it can evolve and grow only as busi- 
ness executives acquire and exercise 
true business leadership, But, of what 
does true business leadership consist ? 

I should like to propose as a working 
hypothesis that the true business leader 
has responsibilities which fall into 
three interrelated and _ discernible 
phases. These are responsibilities for 
(1) competence, (2) making the busi- 
ness with which he is associated a 
“good society,” and (3) being himself 
a constructive participant in the af- 
fairs of the community and the nation. 


The dean then points out that the op- 
eration of a successful business is the 
first responsibility of the business leader. 
This he can fulfill only through the com- 
petent management of the business en- 
terprise and through the creation and de- 
velopment of healthy business concerns. 
Only when he accomplishes this can he 
attempt to discharge his other responsi- 
bilities. 

Some skills and characteristics of the 
competent business manager, he lists as 
follows : 


1. The ability to work effectively 
with people. 

2. The ability to make sound de- 
cisions in the light of available facts 
and under the pressures of time. 
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3. The ability to draw upon a fund 
of substantive knowledge and upon 
the capacities of others who possess 
specialized skills and knowledge. 

4. The capacity to draw these abili- 
ties together and use them as an inte- 
grated whole. 


ye Davin states that the develop- 
ment of these four characteristics 
has been the mainstay of the school’s pro- 
gram since its foundation and, as more 
has been learned about them, other neces- 
sary characteristics come into view. On 
one of them—namely, an understanding 
of the social climate within which busi- 
ness operates—he has this to say: 


. . . No man can be really competent 
in the operation of a business—in do- 
ing his part in the production of goods 
and services—without giving thought 
to the effect upon his own business not 
only of the rules and regulations im- 
posed by society but also of its cur- 
rent hopes and aspirations. On the 
other hand, it is quite clear that his 
actions affect society in very signifi- 
cant ways. ... 

The responsibility of making the 
business with which he is associated a 
“good society” is the second one of 
which we are increasingly aware. It is 
now becoming clear that a business 
organization must offer various satis- 
factions to the community. The fact 
that business has done its economic job 
well has not allowed it to escape criti- 
cism. I am convinced that there is no 
such thing as the “economic man.” 


It is further stated in this report that 
the head of such a social unit must him- 
self be a constructive participant in the 
affairs of the community and the nation. 
Inasmuch as society has entrusted him 
with the job of producing its goods and 
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services through management of its ma- 
terials, man power, and capital equip- 


ment, he has the responsibility of being 
faithful to this trust. 





Healthy Readjustment 


ye current economic readjustment 
was competently analyzed from a 
utility man’s point of view in an address 
given by A. E, Grauer, chairman of the 
board of the British Columbia Power 
Corporation, Ltd., at the recent annual 
general meeting of the corporation. Mr. 
Grauer views the present as the period of 
greatest uncertainty regarding general 
economic conditions since before the 
war. However, with supply catching up 
with demand and the consequent drop in 
commodity prices, these anticipated ad- 
justments, if they take the form of a rela- 
tively gradual industry-by-industry re- 
adjustment, might be all to the good. Mr. 
Grauer states: 


As economist Bradford Smith has 
put it, “the greater number of selective 
readjustments that are consecutively 
encountered and successfully accom- 
plished, the less likelihood of a serious 
collapse. Booms terminate when read- 
justments in virtually all segments 
of the economy are concurrently en- 
countered rather than consecutively 
achieved.” This fact causes many 
economists to fear unwise government 
action in trying to stop what at this 
stage appears to be just a healthy ad- 
justment of previous inflationary con- 
ditions. 


This interesting observation on the 
part of Mr. Grauer follows: 


Many elements of extreme vulner- 
ability in past booms are not present 
today. Farm debts are low, the stock 
market is not inflated and by the same 
token is not supported largely by loans, 
the inventory and merchandise situa- 
tion is not made dangerous by specu- 
lation, and the banking situation is 
healthy. 

In the field of capital investment, 
there will probably be a decline in in- 
dustrial investment, with public utility 
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investment remaining at a peak and 
government activity increasing. 


T is Mr. Grauer’s opinion that by and 
large the liquid assets of businesses 
have been used up in the great capital 
expansion that has occurred since the 
war and that, with high replacement costs 
facing them, businessmen will tend to be 
more careful in undertaking further capi- 
tal commitments. 

In discussing the threat of government 
ownership in an address before the Van- 
couver Board of Trade sometime ago, 
Mr. Grauer commented: 


The safeguard for citizens against 
undue monopolistic power under dem- 
ocratic free enterprise is not public 
ownership, which opens up the dangers 
that I have indicated, but public regu- 
lation... . 

In this way the citizens get protec- 
tion against possible abuses of mo- 
nopolistic power and they also get the 
business efficiency of private enter- 
prise. This is the system that obtains, 
for instance, with respect to public 
utilities in every one of the 48 Ameri- 
can states and in British Columbia. 

Despite what advocates of socializa- 
tion say, therefore, the issue is not be- 
tween private monopoly on the one 
hand and government ownership; it is 
between publicly regulated private mo- 
nopolies on the one hand and all- 
powerful state monopolies on the 
other. 


According to Mr. Grauer the utility 
executive deals with the problem of taxa- 
tion under a public ownership system 
as follows: 


Democratic free enterprise in its be- 
ginning assumed unanimity on the 
part of all groups regarding the po- 
litical and economic system as such. 
Certain practices were therefore laid 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 
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“BE CAREFUL OF THIS NEW BOSS—HE’S AN OLD SNOOP!” 


down in law and custom which simply 
do not fit the period that we are now 
in, where the minority political parties 
of Socialism and Communism ques- 
tion our whole political and economic 
form of organization. 

An outstanding example of this type 
of problem is taxation. When the sys- 
tem of democratic free enterprise was 
in its development state, there were 
no Collectivist parties. The political 
issues were between the Liberals and 
the Conservatives, both of which be- 
lieved in democratic free enterprise. 

Consequently, when it came to pub- 
licly owned properties, there was no 
question of these properties being 
taxed. Public ownership was for pur- 
poses of general good, such as educa- 
tion, and there was no point in taxing 
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such properties. No party thought of 
public ownership of business. 

However, our times have seen the 
rise of political parties like Socialism 
which advocate a series of steps by 
which government would take over 
first one type of business and then an- 
other and, for various reasons, demo- 
cratic governments have gone into the 
business field to some extent. 

Under these conditions, the practice 
of not taxing publicly owned enter- 
prise becomes a farce. The greater the 
area of nontaxed public ownership, 
the heavier is the burden thrown upon 
remaining businesses and the harder it 
is for them and for the whole system 
of free enterprise to carry on. 

We have had the almost incredible 
fact that free enterprise governments, 
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without intending to do so and just by 
drifting into it, have been giving a 
heavy bonus to socialization by ex- 
empting any business owned by gov- 
ernment from taxation. 

The speaker suggested that this 


situation be remedied, not by the social- 
ization of more and more industry so 
that finally no business pays taxation, but 
rather by having all business enterprises, 
no matter how owned or organized, 
treated equally under the tax system. 





Selling the Company to Employees 
And Stockholders 


wo house publications of Consoli- 

dated Edison of New York have 
just been released and deserve considera- 
tion as meritorious examples of em- 
ployee and stockholder public relations 
media. 

The “Report to Employees on Con 
Edison Progress” is an eye-catching, 
readable account of the activities of the 
company in 1948 of which probably its 
most attractive feature is the palatable 
presentation of facts and figures through 
the use of graphs, cartoon figures, 
“clipped-on” notes, and longhand com- 
ments. 

The report reveals that Consolidated 
Edison set some records of its own in 
the production and distribution of its es- 
sential services which keep metropolitan 
industry humming and city homes alight. 

In 1948, for instance, the company 
sold more than 10 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity, 57 billion cubic feet of gas, 
and 16 billion pounds of steam. Its total 
business, dollarwise, increased 10 per 
cent, or $35,000,000, although this was 
offset by a rise in wages, fuel, materials, 
and taxes amounting to $35,712,000 in 
1948. 

The booklet includes a progress report 
on the Consolidated Edison expansion 
program indicating the scope of the pro- 
gram and the present stages of comple- 
tion. 


‘i maturity and length of service 
of the Con Edison employees makes 
interesting reading in that 73.2 per cent 
of the employees have been with the com- 
pany for over fifteen years, 20.3 per cent 
have twenty-five years or more, and 255 
employees have forty or more years 
service. 

The status of the pension plan, the sick 
benefits, and the insurance program are 
also outlined. 

“An Introduction to Con Edison” is 
the title of the booklet directed to the 
new stockholders of record. In word and 
picture it effectively presents background 
information about the New York utility 
and its market. 

Among other things the booklet states: 


If, in the biblical phrase, “a servant 
is worthy of his hire,”” Con Edison, the 
greatest public servant in the largest 
city of the world, should be a safe and 
useful place for your money to work 
for the public benefit. Our policy is to 
give the best service at the lowest 
prices consistent with a fair return to 
those who invest in our business. 


The booklet reviews the factors that 
contribute to New York city’s greatness: 
diversified industries, wholesale trade, 
retail shops, financial and commercial] ac- 
tivity, service industries, etc. 





The Independent View 


tells an unusual story of the independent 
telephone companies in the special “pub- 
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AROLD V. BozeELt, president of the 
General Telephone Corporation, 
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lic utilities” edition of The Investment 
Dealers’ Digest (May 30th). Mr. Bozell 
points out the fact that in servicing near- 
ly two-thirds of the area of the United 
States the independent telephone com- 
panies operate over 11,000 of the ap- 
proximately 18,000 telephone exchanges 
in the United States. This represents the 
activities of about 6,000 separate inde- 
pendent telephone companies handling 
the operation of nearly 7,000,000 tele- 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


in its technology and the increase in 
efficiency of operation. Since the war, 
however, the increases in cost have been 
so steep and of such magnitude that it 
has not been possible to offset them 
completely by technological advances, 
even though there have been some 
notable advances which will have a 
material effect upon the economy of 
the business in the years to come. 


In conclusion Mr. Bozell cites as “the 


ahones. These and many other notable 

facts plus an ieleeuntine recital of the Po FS — faced by all or 
ree : companies the necessity to catch up 
eg he pe pine 7 ty expen with the demand for service, inasmuch 
Mr Bozell’s article “Telephones with- = almost a installation on Seprontr oe 
wa P panied by another application for service. 


out the ‘Bell,’ ” a noteworthy account. 


In touching on the current problems I 


in the industry today, Mr. Bozell has this 


N a recent address before the Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone As- 


to say about the equity capital phase: sociation, John K. Stoltzfus, the associa- 


If there are any difficulties in rais- 
ing equity capital today, they are, with 
certain exceptions, difficulties that are 
common to nearly all business. The 
exceptions are, first, that telephone 
companies, like all other utilities, need 
capital in unprecedented amounts and, 
second, that they have an additional 
problem in that they cannot change 
their prices or rates without approval 
of public service commissions and this 
process has in many cases proved to be 
too slow to meet rapidly changing 
costs. In some cases the commissions 
will not grant increases unti] the 
money has been raised and spent. This 
latter policy creates a problem similar 
to that of the chicken and the egg, and 
in many cases the companies must seek 
capital somewhat on the basis of what 
the earning situation will be after the 
expenditures are made and the rates 
adjusted. 


M®* Boze. describes as “a new phase 

of their business” the necessity for 
all telephone companies to seek rate in- 
creases, “or at least rate increases of the 
size now being sought,” because 


. . . Costs had been rising for more 
than a decade, but the rate of increase 
had been no more than the industry 
was able to offset by the improvements 
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tion president, had this to say about 
present-day “independent” problems: 


The problem of the independent 
companies in meeting the demand for 
service is especially serious since we 
serve the rural areas where large 
amounts of construction are required 
to provide facilities for a relatively 
small number of subscribers. . . . We 
must be alert to anticipate the needs 
of the public in the future. This re- 
quires our best thought and planning. 
We must design our plant so that it 
will adequately meet the needs of the 
present and the immediate future, and 
at the same time provide for economi- 
cal expansion as it may be required. 
To do this we must use all of the ex- 
perience we gained in the past, and at 
the same time try to get a crystal-ball 
picture of what we may expect. These 
programs for expansion and improve- 
ment of service require large amounts 
of new capital, and that is one of the 
biggest problems we have to face to- 
day. In the past, by pouring a good 
share of our earnings back into the 
plant we were able to provide for much 
of our expansion without seeking new 
capital. This is not possible today as 
our programs are much larger in size 
while we are using the 50-cent dollar. 


Mr. Stoltzfus further stressed the 
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need for keeping the companies in a 
sound financial condition, in order that 
the necessary capital can be obtained. He 
cited the situation that the public utility 
commissions had recognized these facts 
and had permitted many of the compa- 
nies to increase their rates. 


I* the executive vice president’s report, 

given at this same meeting by Albert 
C. Herbert, the rural development prob- 
lem in connection with the current REA 
telephone legislation before Congress 
was discussed as follows: 


As you know, Congress has been 
giving the farmer a lot of attention 
about the condition of his telephone 
service, or lack of it, with the threat 
hanging over us of the government en- 
tering the telephone field through the 
back door of REA loans to coodpera- 
tives. Our industry claims that exist- 
ing telephone companies are doing the 
job of providing the service in rural 
areas as quickly as physically possible, 
and we believe that your reports for 
the past year back up this contention. 
Of the 30,000 new subscribers we 
added last year, more than 10,750 were 
installed in rural areas, or better than 


35 per cent of our total gain. A year 
ago your estimates showed that you 
planned to spend more than one and a 
half million dollars for rural plant and 
the records show that you have done 
so in 1948, and are planning to spend 
a similar amount this year. Certainly 
these figures refute the claim of the 
socialistic planners who say that ex- 
isting telephone companies are only 
skimming the cream of the crop, and 
are not trying to do a job in the rural 
sections. 

But we cannot become complacent 
and rest at this point because there are 
still 14,000 rural people waiting for 
our service and they can become a very 
vocal group unless we continue to show 
that we are doing the job just as fast 
as we can, and see to it that they know 
the full story of what we are accom- 
plishing. 


Mr. Herbert outlined the continued 
growth of the independents’ operation in 
Pennsylvania, attributing it to perhaps 
a shifting of population and also to the 
possibility of a very definite trend repre- 
sented by a growth of the smaller cen- 
ters of population as compared to the 
larger centers. 





Preaching a Crusade for Free Enterprise 


A able discussion of the need for 
advocates of free enterprise to 
embark on a campaign of propaganda ap- 
pears in the July, 1949, edition of the 
Harvard Business Review in the form 
of an article by Donald R. Richberg en- 
titled: “Where Is Organized Labor 
Going?” 

Mr. Richberg leads off his discussion 
by stating that there is probably little 
likelihood that labor is going to Com- 
munism but there is a possibility that it 
may be heading for national Socialism. 
He states: 


. . . We do not need to accept So- 
cialism just because we do accept a 
few social responsibilities. We do not 
need to nationalize all public utilities 
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just because we approve of a national 
postal service. We do not need to in- 
vite political domination of private in- 
dustry just because we approve of 
some political regulations to remedy 
abuses of private industrial power. 
Yet many people think, like chil- 
dren, that if a little sugar or vinegar is 
good, then a lot of it must be better. 
And so we find masses of wage earn- 
ers, and leaders who sincerely want to 
serve them, advocating more and more 
taxes for the purpose of supporting 
more and more political projects, 
spending more and more of the earn- 
ings of all workers, and leaving them 
less and less control of their own in- 
come and property. This simply means 
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“WHO’S THE NEW GREASE-MONKEY ?” 


less and less control of their own lives 
and more and more control by govern- 
ment... and at the turn of the road, 
there is Socialism . . . and at the end, 
Communism. 


R. RICHBERG observes that the 
forthright, honest, and avowed 
preachers of Socialism have made little 
impression on American politics. Yet, 
for many years, anti-Socialists have been 
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aiding the Socialists in educating people 
to believe that all the ills which flesh is 
heir to spring from economic injustice 
of our prevailing system, and that only 
by more and more government regula- 
tion of industry can the unfortunate, the 
incompetent, the refractory, and the hate- 
ful be made happy. 

It stands to reason that the govern- 
ment can only attempt to do this job by 
taking away from business managers 
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their power to do good as well as evil. 
The government must then also take 
away from workers their power to spend 
their earnings wisely as well as foolishly. 
In a word, the political cure for our free- 
dom to do wrong is to deny ourselves 
the freedom to decide for ourselves what 
is right or wrong. 
Mr. Richberg says on this point: 


You and I have no doubt that the 
vast majority of the American people 
dislike paternalism and want to pre- 
serve their individual freedom. Yet 
union labor has become the most 
powerful pressure group in support of 
paternalism, Every advance of Social- 
ism is supported on the theory that it 
will benefit the masses of the workers. 
But the inevitable injury to the work- 
ers is always ignored. Taxes reduce 
the workers’ income. But they are 
taught the lie that taxes are paid by 
the rich, although the truth is that all 
taxes except a small amount paid out 
of capital are paid from the current 
earnings of those who do productive 
work. Political controls destroy the 
workers’ freedom. But they are taught 
the lie that it is only the freedom of 
the rich to exploit them that is being 
destroyed. nel 


"7 writer then points to mass edu- 
cation as the proper way to counter- 
act the Socialistic trend. He says that, 
in the first place, it is necessary to fight 
the prevailing and utterly wrong doc- 
trine of intellectuals who call themselves 
liberals and who argue night and day 
that the only way to stop Communism is 
to outpromise and to outdo Communism 
by converting our Federal Union into a 
national welfare state. We must preserve 
local self-government in order to pre- 
serve democracy. We must preserve the 
right of the individual to spend most of 
his earnings and the freedom of the in- 
dividual to earn his living in fair com- 
petition with others, whether he is a busi- 
nessman, a farmer, or a wage earner. 
Otherwise we cannot keep human beings 
free from public or private tyrannies. 

Mr. Richberg ventures some comment 
on the practical value of educational 
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material designed to combat Commu- 
nism, He states: 


... Of course thousands of employers 
are seeking ways to a better under- 
standing with their employees, by 
many methods. That is helpful. Thou- 
sands of men, inspired by public spirit 
or by enlightened self-interest, are 
organizing community efforts or pub- 
lishing widespread appeals to reason, 
in pamphlets, magazines, and adver- 
tisements. That is all helpful; except 
that there is an enormous waste effort 
in publications which come to my desk 
and to thousands of other desks of 
those who may profit by reliable sta- 
tistics and effective arguments but who 
do not need basic education. It does 
little good for you and me to be con- 
vinced that we are right. What is 
needed is education to convince the 
misguided that they are wrong, and to 
inspire the confused, the illiterate, and 
the unthinking with principles of eco- 
nomic and political salvation which 
they will feel they must vote for and 
fight to maintain. 


Contrasting the modern day appeal of 
economic happiness with the spiritual 
appeal presented by the great religious 
leaders of the ages, Mr. Richberg ob- 
serves : 


Today new teachers are appealing 
to the universal human desire for ma- 
terial comfort and security in this life. 
They are assuming to point the way to 
economic salvation. Their new religion 
may lack spiritual grace; but do not 
think that it lacks emotional appeal! It 
appeals to the fear and envy of other 
men, to bodily hungers, and appetites. 

To counter this, let the churches do 
all they can to make an appeal to fear 
of God and to spiritual aspirations. 
That is an appeal of incalculable 
power, but it has not stopped the spread 
of the materialistic appeal that falsely 
promises economic salvation. A direct 
counterappeal should also be made to 
convince people, bewildered by the 
complexity of an industrial civilization, 
that mankind has already found the 
way to economic salvation and that the 
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false prophets of national Socialism 
or world-wide Communism are trying 
to lead mankind downhill and away 
from the guideposts of liberty, back 
into the swamps and jungles of pov- 
erty and ignorance and tyranny out of 
which a small part of the world’s peo- 
ple have only recently found the way. 


M* RICHBERG suggests that such a 
counterappeal would point out 
that the indispensable leaders of mankind 
on the road to economic salvation have 
been the enterprising, enlightened busi- 
nessmen who had the intelligence to em- 
ploy and to endow scientific research so 
that they might understand and use the 
material resources of the world to ad- 
vance the welfare of human beings. 

The fact that ambitions for power and 
wealth have often induced men to ex- 
ploit and oppress their fellow men is dis- 
missed as relatively unimportant. Such 
evil deeds should not be condoned, but 
they are of small consequence when com- 
pared with the vast measure of good 
that has come from bringing to un- 
counted millions a happier, more fruitful 
existence than could have been even 
imagined a few hundred years ago. 

Such a campaign of propaganda, it is 
suggested, should be approached on a 
nation-wide scale rather than being 
wasted on those whose souls are already 
saved, so to speak. In plain words, Rich- 
berg urges a nation-wide propaganda 
effort in support of the freedom of pro- 
ductive labor from any government or 
other mass control, except government 
prevention of individual or organized 
crime, The “freedom of productive la- 
bor” would embrace, of course, the free- 
dom of the farmer and of the business- 
man, as well as the freedom of the in- 
dividual wage earner. They all have an 
equal stake in reasserting the foundation 
principle of civil liberties under our 
Constitution. 

Furthermore, it is urged that such or- 
ganized propaganda should take the posi- 
tive approach—not be merely defensive. 
The gravest weakness in our efforts to 
combat Communism today is said to be 
its negative, defensive character. Posi- 
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tive and aggressive propaganda should 
undertake to demonstrate to the man and 
woman of limited education that the 
alleged facts underlying Communistic 
propaganda are simply not true. Tying 
in together easily understood statistical 
facts with emotional appeals to fair play 
and honesty and self-interest is another 
recommended technique. 


(ppeeenne that it would be foolish for 
one person to attempt to make a 
blueprint of a propaganda campaign, by 
way of general suggestion, the author 
urges the following points: 

1. The principal target of this counter- 
appeal should be the organized workers. 

2. The sponsors of the appeal should 
be the businessmen who are candidly 
seeking to establish a willing codpera- 
tion with their employees in preserving 
and promoting an economic system of 
private enterprise. 

3. These sponsors should announce a 
platform favoring the self-organization 
of labor and collective bargaining as a 
basis of codperation—free of all secrecy, 
deception, or intimidation by either 
party. 

4. The freedom of either party to com- 
bat misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion by giving full publicity to the facts 
necessary to an honest weighing of their 
separate and joint interest should be as- 
serted. 

5. The platform of the sponsors should 
also include a declaration of principles 
upon which an economic system of pri- 
vate enterprise must rest; such as a fair 
compensation for employees and a fair 
compensation for property used. 

6. Another principle is that private 
property under private management is 
the essential foundation, and free, fair 
competition must be the final regulator, 
of any free economic system. 

Such principles, says Richberg, may 
seem obviously platitudinous, but they 
are principles which are being seriously 
challenged today. They should be reiter- 
ated and reaffirmed and vigorously sup- 
ported every day in order to preserve the 
faith of the American people in their eco- 
nomic and political institutions. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


Congress to Conduct 
Study of TVA 


FAR-REACHING congressional study 
A of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, to begin in the near future and to 
extend over several months, was dis- 
closed recently by Representative Hardy 
(Democrat, Virginia), chairman of the 
government operations subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
which is to undertake the task. The 5- 
man subcommittee completed a 2-day in- 
spection of the TVA late last month. 

Other members of the group are Rep- 
resentatives Bolling (Democrat, Mis- 
souri), Lovre (Republican, South Da- 
kota), Riehlman (Republican, New 
York), and Burnside (Democrat, West 
Virginia). 

Hardy related in a prepared statement 
that “TVA has a valuable background 
of experience in successful operation of 
its vast facilities. In its study, the sub- 
committee will seek to evaluate this ex- 
perience in a manner which should be 
helpful to the Congress in its future con- 
sideration of TVA and similar pro- 
posals.” 


AGA Nominees Announced 


Sanu gas industry execu- 
tives have been nominated for of- 


fices in the American Gas Association 
during its 1949-1950 fiscal year, it was 
announced recently by H. Carl Wolf, 
managing director. 

Heading the list of nominees which 
will be submitted for election at the asso- 
ciation’s convention in Chicago in Octo- 
ber are: Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, for 
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president; D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone 
Star Gas Company, for first vice presi- 
dent; George F. Mitchell, president, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, for 
second vice president; and Edward F. 
Barrett, president, Long Island Lighting 
Company, for reélection as treasurer. 


Won’t Export Natural Gas 


NY hopes residents of other parts of 

Canada and of the United States 

had of soon getting cheap natural gas 

fuel by pipeline from Alberta were 
dashed by Premier E. C. Manning. 

In a statement clarifying Alberta’s 
position on the matter, the Premier said 
the government is not satisfied there is 
enough gas at present to meet Alberta 
needs and therefore no application for 
its export will be considered. 

The policy statement was made fol- 
lowing requests in a Cabinet meeting for 
the government to say where it stands 
on gas export, which it controls through 
legislation passed at a recent special ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Natural Resources Committee 
Chairman Reappointed 


Fagg st ono of Dechard A. Hulcy 
as chairman of the natural re- 
sources committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, for the year 
1949-1950, was announced last month. 
Mr. Hulcy is president of the Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, and a vice 
president of the chamber. 

This committee concerns itself with 
the common interests of natural re- 
sources industries—those dealing with 
fuels, metals, minerals, water, hydro 
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power, forestry, grazing, and public 
lands. The committee is responsible for 
effectuating and keeping up to date the 
national chamber’s policy declarations 
with reference to this field, so that they 
reflect as nearly as possible current in- 
terests and needs. 


Major interests to be considered in- 
clude regional authorities and public 
power policy, reorganization of Federal 
natural resources agencies under the 
Hoover Commission proposals, tidelands 
and other oil and natural gas bills, and 
regulation of forestry practices. 


Arizona 


Attorney Named to Map Fight 


eon J. Rytey last month was 
named attorney for the recently or- 
ganized Power Users Committee in its 
announced legal battle to bring the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association 
under the jurisdiction of the state cor- 
poration commission. The committee is 
composed of power customers of the 
Water Users outside the association’s 
boundaries. 

Ryley’s appointment was announced 
by Lawrence Mehren, chairman of the 
committee, who said preliminary investi- 
gations made on bringing the Water 
Users under regulatory authority in their 


public utility operations “have proved 
most encouraging.” 

Mehren also referred to conferences 
being held with K. S. Wingfield, engi- 
neer for the Arizona Power Authority, 
on the availability of power for the es- 
tablishment of an electrical district in 
the northwest valley area. 

Members of Mehren’s committee are 
farmers using power to pump irrigation 
water. Their organization followed pro- 
tests to the Water Users board of gov- 
ernors that the association’s rates are 
higher than those charged by the Cen- 
tral Arizona Light & Power Company, 
making competition with farmers served 
by the utility impossible. 


Arkansas 


Rural Phone and Gas Service 
(. McMath is pressing for 


natural gas service for east Arkan- 
sas and telephones for rural customers. 
At a conference late last month the gov- 
ernor stated that the prospects for nat- 
ural gas were brighter than at any time 
in the past. 

Governor McMath said he wants to 
do everything possible to make tele- 
phones accessible to farm families. How- 
ever, he does not intend to endorse either 


of the two bills pending in Congress to 
make Federal funds available for rural 
phone expansion. He pointed out that 
it is possible the private companies now 
in operation “can push out some and that 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany can give better service.” 

Other officials at the conference stated 
that most of the private companies op- 
erating in small cities are “short on capi- 
tal” and that very little expansion can 
be expected “unless Congress makes an 
appropriation.” 


Georgia 


Public Ownership Authorized 


UBLIC ownership of school busses has 
been authorized by the DeKalb Coun- 
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ty Board of Education for the coming 
school year. Shift from the present sys- 
tem of private operation was announced 
last month. 
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“Public ownership and operation of 
school busses will insure more efficient 
scheduling and more uniform routing, 
and will do so at a considerable saving to 
the taxpayer,” it was said. 

It was estimated the new plan would 


save the county approximately $20,000 
annually, providing higher average 
salaries for bus drivers, proper main- 
tenance of the equipment, and setting up 
a depreciation reserve which would be 
used to replace worn-out busses. 


Illinois 


Construction of Storage Plant 
Approved 


T= Chicago District Pipeline Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, was authorized 
by the FPC to build a $6,000,000 storage 
plant for liquefied natural gas, The plant 
will be built in an isolated section of 
Will county near Chicago. 

The storage plant will be filled in sum- 


mer months when demand is light and 
used to supplement regular supplies dur- 
ing periods of peak demand in winter. 
Chicago District picks up gas at the Joliet 
terminus of pipelines coming from gas 
fields in the Southwest and relays it to 
Peoples Gas for distribution in Chicago. 

No date has been set to begin con- 
struction of the new plant. The com- 
pany’s engineers are still working on de- 
tails of design. 


Massachusetts 


Transit Bill Signed 
BILL to save $5,100,000 in yearly 
deficit of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority was signed by Governor 
Dever recently, who said he would make 
no statement on a pending petition for 
higher fares on the busses and cars of 
the system until the mayor and city coun- 
cil of Boston have had a chance to ac- 
cept the bill. 
Fare is now 10 cents. When asked the 
probable amount of a fare increase, the 


governor declined to answer. He also re- 
fused comment on a bill before the sen- 
ate ways and means committee calling 
for payment of MTA deficits-from gen- 
eral funds of the commonwealth. 
Boston city council last month also 
voted to accept the governor’s MTA re- 
organization plan calling for transfer of 
the city’s $70,000,000 transit department 
to state control and the funding of a 
$10,000,000 deficit over a period of ten 
years. Mayor Curley signed the act. 


M ichigan 


Seeks Gas Rate Rehearing 
fp city of Lansing filed an appli- 
cation with the state public service 
commission last month asking for a re- 
hearing on the recent gas rate increase 
amounting to $1,161,000 granted Con- 
sumers Power Company. 
Charles P. Van Note, city attorney, 
filed the legal request, asking the com- 
mission to stay its order of July Ist, 
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which permitted the utility to increase its 
rates to gas customers by $1,161,000. 

There were also indications, he said, 
that the cities of Saginaw and Flint 
would file a similar petition with the state 
public service commission, opposing the 
rate increase alleged by Mr. Van Note 
to have been illegally granted. 

The July Ist rate increase, it was esti- 
mated, would jump local gas users’ bills 
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approximately 15 to 20 per cent. This 
added to an April 7th rate increase total- 
ing $1,800,000 would make a 35 to 50 
per cent increase in gas bills this year. 


Mr. Van Note claims the latest rate 
increase was ordered by the state com- 
mission on “almost entirely conjectural 
and speculative operating results.” 


Minnesota 


Petition Hits Bus Line 


A= filed with the state supreme 
court by the Twin City Motor Bus 
Company may delay resumption of bus 
service into St. Paul from South St. Paul 
by the South St. Paul Transit Company. 

The petition asks for a rehearing of 
the Twin City Motor Bus Company Case 
against the latter firm. The case had been 
considered settled July 8th when the su- 
preme court reversed the decision of 
Judge Albin S. Pearson of Ramsey Dis- 


trict Court, who had ruled against op- 
eration of a bus line between South St. 
Paul and St. Paul by the South St. Paul 
Transit Company. 

The supreme court upheld a state rail- 
road and warehouse commission order 
of October 18, 1946, granting a certifi- 
cate for the route to Anton Rechtzigel, 
owner of the transit firm. It also held 
that the trial court erred in substituting 
its own findings after evidence sub- 
mitted by the commission established 
the need for the bus line. 


Mississi1 p p! 


Wants Co-ops on State Tax Rolls 


OOPERATIVE electric power associa- 

tions should be placed on the state 

tax rolls in order to guarantee continua- 

tion of the homestead exemption pro- 

gram, the secretary-treasurer of the Mis- 

sissippi Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
said at Biloxi last month. 


Speaking before the weekly meeting 
of the Biloxi Kiwanis Club, he stated 
that Mississippi rural electrification as- 
sociations have received nearly $41,000,- 
000 for distribution, generation, and 
transmission systems. He asserted that 
the net income of all REA groups in the 
state amounted to $800,000 in the year 
1947. 


Montana 


The Canyon Ferry Project 


P. Hocan, secretary of the Mon- 

e tana Power Company, said that 
the company’s offer to build the power 
plant and transmission facilities at Can- 
yon Ferry will save the government more 
than $16,000,000. Also, it will add more 
than $100,000 a year to the tax revenues 
of Lewis and Clark county. 

Answering charges by Reclamation 
Commissioner Straus that the utility was 
“quibbling” over the building of the 
project, Mr. Hogan pointed out that the 
company’s offer would mean total addi- 
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tional Federal and state taxes of more 
than $300,000 a year that the company 
would pay. 

The company has offered to build, op- 
erate, and maintain, at its own expense, 
the plant and lines, which would cost the 
government $16,273,000, and the com- 
pany will pay $300,000 a year rental for 
the use of the dam and reservoir. Mr. Ho- 
gan stated, “it is the most feasible plan, 
considering the economics of the project 
and the interests of the taxpayers.” 

He declared that Straus’ msistence 
that the government build the plant and 
lines is merely a restatement of Interior 
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Department policy that government 
should own all generating plants and fa- 
cilities at Federal power projects. The 


department’s policy, Mr. Hogan said, 
will not allow private enterprise to own 
these facilities. 


New York 


Court Reinstates Electric 
Rate Cut 


oe; 10 per cent cut in electric rates 
of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, which was ordered last January 
10th by the state public service commis- 
sion, and knocked out last month by the 
appellate division, will remain in effect 
under a ruling made last month by the 
court of appeals. 

The state’s highest court, ruling on a 
motion by the commission, granted a stay 
of the appellate division’s decision pend- 
ing the outcome of an appeal taken by 
the commission. The court will hear 
the appeal during the first week of its 
next October term. 

This means that the 10 per cent cut 
in rates, effecting an estimated saving 
of $21,500,000 to 2,154,000 consumers 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and 
the Bronx, will remain in effect until the 
appeal has been decided. 


Commission Releases Report 


UBLIC utility rates in New York state 

were boosted nearly $44,000,000 last 
year, according to the 1948 report of the 
state public service commission, released 
at Albany last month. 

It was explained in the report that be- 
tween 1941 and 1947 the utility rates 
lagged behind rising prices for other 
commodities and services, the companies 
absorbing the mounting costs, which in- 
cluded three rounds of wage increases. 

Beginning with 1947, the report said, 
the utilities were no longer able to absorb 
the rise in operating costs and in 1948 
“many companies, especially those pro- 
viding gas and transportation service, 
found themselves in critical financial 
position, and in order to maintain unin- 
terrupted and adequate service, the com- 
mission granted the utilities financial] re- 
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lief amounting to nearly $44,000,000, 
practically all upon interim bases.” 

Rates for electricity, telephone, water, 
and steam services were not materially 
increased. There was a net boost of 
about $1,476,000 in electric rates. Tele- 
phone rates were increased by $1,566,- 
000, of which an estimated $1,400,000 
went to the Rochester Telephone Cor- 
poration and the remainder in varying 
amounts to small independent companies 
throughout the state. Water and steam 
rates were increased by about $157,000 
during the year. 


Con Edison to Sponsor TelePIX 


ONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF 
New York, INc., beginning Sep- 
tember 11th will sponsor TelePIX, the 
daily newsreel of Station WPIX, The 
New York News television station. The 
program was selected by Con Edison, 
after a careful study, as the company’s 
first television program because the news- 
reel is a public service. This is the first 
time that a public utilities company in the 
New York metropolitan area will regu- 
larly use the medium. 

Con Edison plans an extensive pro- 
motional and advertising campaign for 
TelePIX. Bill inserts, billboard and 
truck posters, and window displays are 
among the media which will be used. 


Interim Rate Approved 


HE New York Public Service Lom- 
mission authorized the Iroquois Gas 
Corporation to increase its interim rates 
by about $1,100,000 yearly. The commis- 
sion said the corporation had shown that 
it made extensive improvements in gas 
service it supplies to customers in the 
Buffalo area. 
The new rate will become effective as 
soon as the company files revised tariff 
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rates which will remain in effect until 
June 1, 1950. 

The utility company petitioned the 
commission last May for a $3,210,000 


rate increase. The New York commis- 
sion granted an interim rise in Decem- 
ber of about $1,800,000 a year for a pe- 
riod ending on next August 31st. 


Pennsylvania 


Fare Increase Sought 


HE Pennsylvania Public Utility 

Commission was asked by the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company to im- 
mediately grant a permanent fare of 13 
cents, with 3 tokens for 35 cents. The 
fare increase is to provide “‘adequate re- 
lief” from the reported operation losses 
incurred by the company thus far this 
year. 

At the same time, president of the city 
council, Frederic D. Garman, announced 
the appointment of a 6-member munici- 
pal legislative body to “confer and nego- 
tiate” with representatives of the com- 
pany to revamp the obsolete 1907 trac- 
tion agreement and let the city know 
where it stands in relation to the com- 
pany’s finances. 

No date has been set for the meeting 
with the company representatives, said 
Mr. Garman, chairman of the munici- 
pal group, and added that his committee 
will get together informally to map out 
a course of procedure before arranging 
the general conferences, 

The city of Philadelphia urged the 
state commission to reject the company’s 
request for a 13-cent fare and to draw 
up instead a new rate schedule that will 
be fair, just, and nondiscriminatory. 


Pointing out that the commission was 
empowered by law to set aside existing 
rates, reject applications for new ones, 
and work out on its own responsibility 
an entirely new rate structure, the city 
sought the privilege of oral argument on 
that point and nine others that arose dur- 
ing the long hearings so far this year. 


To Substitute Revised Tariff 


HE Pennsylvania Power & Light 

Company recently announced with- 
drawal of a highly disputed proposal for 
electric rate increases filed with the state 
public utility commission several months 
ago, A revised tariff was to be filed, fol- 
lowing conferences with complainants 
and commission staff members. 

The withdrawn proposal, originally in- 
tended to boost the firm’s revenue $2,- 
240,000 annually and later revised to $2,- 
200,000, was suspended pending investi- 
gation by the state public utility commis- 
sion of reasonableness of the new rates. 
The company contended the increases 
were necessary to meet increased cost of 
labor and materials. 

The tariff would have affected 496,- 
552 consumers in 28 counties of eastern 
and central Pennsylvania, including 
Dauphin. 


Rhode Island 


Gas Sales on “Therm” Basis 


s of August Ist, the sale of enriched 
domestic gas in Rhode Island was 

on a “therm” basis. The state public 
utilities division authorized the Tiverton 
Gas Company, which buys gas from the 
Fall River Gas Works and resells it, to 
apply a factor of one and one-tenth to 
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the customers metered usage of gas. 

Other gas companies in Rhode Island 
are known to be studying the possibility 
of hiking gas quality, and billing by 
adding the “therm” factor to the metered 
use figured. 

The Tiverton Company requested per- 
mission to pass on to customers the 
higher cost of gas because the Fall River 
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company had jumped up the stu content 
of its product from 528 to 581. The bet- 
ter gas actually will cost the household 


no more than the old product, because 
less of it will be necessary to cook and 
heat with. 


South Carolina 


Requests Higher Transit Fare 


UKE Power CoMPANY, operating 

transit lines in Greenville, Spartan- 
burg, and Anderson, South Carolina, 
asked the South Carolina Public Serv- 
ice Commission to allow fare increases. 
The company said it lost $65,000 in the 
first months of this year’s operations. 
The company proposes to charge 10 


cents a ride or 3 tokens for 25 cents. In 
Spartanburg, fares are 10 cents or 4 
tokens for 25 cents; in the other two 
cities, fares are 7 cents cash or 4 tokens 
for 25 cents. 

The fares in effect in Greenville and 
Anderson are the same as those of 1918. 
The Spartanburg fare has been in effect 
since Duke Power took over the transit 
system in 1929. 


South Dakota 


Wants Private Company 
Operations 


N July 28th, Governor Mickelson of 

South Dakota said that he hopes to 
see private power operating alongside 
public power in his state to the single 
interest of the people. 

The governor stated “Chances that the 
Federal Power Bill will be amended, 
taking out the preference clause for pub- 
lic power, no longer seem probable, I do 
hope though, to see a regional clause in- 
serted which would allow private power 
companies to operate through the Fed- 


eral hydroelectric dams in the state to the 
advantage of the people. In some in- 
stances I believe private companies could 
best serve the people in areas where a 
short-line haul could exist.” 

Governor Mickelson was the member 
of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee who asked for an investiga- 
tion into the preference clause which 
would grant Nebraska approximately 50 
per cent of the power generated from 
the North and South Dakota dams. The 
clause states that public power units 
would have priority over private inter- 
ests. 


Tennessee 


Gas Line to Start Next Year 


ADE V. THOMPSON, president of 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
pany, recently said his company would 
start building a natural gas pipeline from 
Lobelville to Chattanooga by April 1, 
1950. 

Thompson said he received word from 
the Federal Power Commission in Wash- 
ington on July 22nd that his firm had 
been granted an extension on the start- 
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ing date on the $15,000,000 project. It 
was originally scheduled to begin last 
February 2nd. 

The 16-inch line will extend from the 
feeder line of Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Company, some 150 miles from 
Lobelville to Chattanooga, with a 12-inch 
line from Chattanooga to Knoxville, 
Thompson explained. Numerous middle 
and east Tennessee communities will be 
served along the line, he added. 
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Preference Clause Defended 


HE Washington Public Utilities 
District Association is to meet in 
Spokane with a congressional delegation 











ts. In soon to defend the public preference 
of 4 clause in the Bonneville Power Admin- 
F two istration operation. 

okens 


The clause, however, which has been 
attacked in Congress, gives public power 
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Rate Boost Granted 
HE Wisconsin - Michigan Power 
Company was given a $341,549 a 
year electric rate boost by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. The com- 























in- 
ould pany had asked for an increase of $657,- 
ie 2 350. 

The commission approved rate hikes 
ber for the company’s residential, rural, off- 
ney peak water heating, and small commer- 
iga- cial and industrial consumers. It held up 
‘ich changing rates for large customers since 
50 a proceeding now is pending before the 
om FPC that might affect them. 

“he 
‘its Tax Favor Enjoyed by 
er- Co-ops Hit 
HE unfair tax advantages enjoyed 
by the codperatives has been sharp- 
ly drawn to the attention of Wisconsin 
It 
st 
* Pipeline Not Blocked 
a nN the August 4th issue of PusLic 
. : ; 
h UTILITIES FoRTNIGHTLY a Wyoming 
news story suggested that a recent order 
. of the Wyoming Public Service Com- 
mission had blocked a proposal of the 
' Montana-Dakota Utilities Company to 






build a pipeline. It now appears that the 
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Washington 


agencies priority on electricity during 
critical periods. 

The association met in Walla Walla 
July 28th to discuss a plan for voluntary 
rationing of power during shortage pe- 
riods. Members also decided to survey 
potential hydroelectric sites in the state 
and to study Columbia Valley Authority 
to bring “maximum home rule” for 
power usage. 







Wisconsin 


Representatives and Senators in Wash- 
ington by the Wisconsin Petroleum As- 
sociation. 

The association charged that the tax 
laws are driving private business into a 
co-op form of organization in order to 
compete on an equal basis and that this 
action will cut heavily into Federal 
revenues. 

“The Wisconsin Petroleum Associa- 
tion, representing approximately 700 in- 
dependent wholesale distributors of pe- 
troleum products in the state, is debating 
seriously the question of whether or not 
its members shall give up their individ- 
uality and put themselves on an equal 
tax-exempt basis with the codperatives, 
or struggle along in their present posi- 
tion and eventually be eradicated from 
the business picture,” the association 
stated. 





Wyoming 


negative action of the Wyoming com- 
mission was purely jurisdictional and 
will not have the effect of impeding the 
project in any way. The state commis- 
sion simply declined to issue a state cer- 
tificate because of the interstate character 
of the proposal which is pending before 
the Federal Power Commission. 
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Progress of Regulation 


Freedom of Press Does Not Require 
Rate Concessions to Newspapers 


we publishers which have 
received preferential rates for 
telephone service in the Milwaukee ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company argued for the continuance of 
such rates on the ground that 

(1) The collection and dissemination 
of news is a public service indispensable 
to the proper functioning of our demo- 
cratic form of government, and 

(2) That historically and traditionally 
the company, with the consent of the 
commission, has extended special rates 
to newspapers and there has been no 
showing that this policy was unsound 
or improper. 

The commission agreed that freedom 
of the press is an integral part of our 
way of life, but it said that at most the 
newspapers as individual private enter- 
prises operated for profit could argue 
that the elimination of preferential rates 
would increase costs of operation. Ex- 
cept in the matter of degree, the problem 
was no different from that created by 
an increase in the price of newsprint or 
labor. 

The commission believed that the pro- 
priety of the position taken by the news- 
papers could be tested by this question: 
“Does the public utility law of this state 
consider that the function of a newspa- 
per in our society constitutes a public 
service of sufficient import and magni- 
tude as to warrant the imposition of all 
or a part of the cost of serving the news- 
paper upon the other subscribers of the 
utility’s service?” 
AUG. 18, 1949 


Although the Federal government 
might make concessions in postal rates 
and grant exemption from certain excise 
taxes, and might make special conces- 
sion rates for telegraph press messages, 
the commission could not find any direc- 
tive in the state law requiring that news- 
papers or any other public services, in- 
cluding government itself, should be 
given special consideration. Rather, the 
whole tenor of the public utility law, said 
the commission, is premised on the estab- 
lishment of equality and freedom from 
discrimination. 

The commission concluded that public 
utility rates and service are not proper 
media for the establishment of subsidies 
for the benefit of any subscriber, irre- 
spective of the importance or greatness 
of his public service. Otherwise an in- 
voluntary burden would be placed either 
upon the other subscribers or upon the 
company. Regardless of past conces- 
sions, the commission decided that con- 
tinuation of preferential rates would 
constitute unjust discrimination pro- 
hibited by statute. 

The commission also decided that 
schools are properly classified as busi- 
ness subscribers because of the location 
of the service and the character and 
extent of service. Similar considerations 
apply to the classification of charitable 
institutions. 

After examining the relationship be- 
tween the Western Electric Company 
and the local company, the commission 
decided that for the most part Western’s 
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prices are lower than those of other man- 
ufacturing companies and in some in- 
stances the differentials are quite sub- 
stantial. 

The reasonableness of Western’s 
profits from sales to Bell companies, said 
the commission, should be considered 
from the standpoint of a manufacturing 
company which enjoys a greater freedom 
from risk than most if not all manufac- 
turing companies. The commission be- 
lieved that Western’s return on invest- 
ment from sales to Bell customers should 
not deviate substantially from returns 
earned by regulated public utilities. 

A return of 6.6 per cent over a period 


REGULATION 


of thirty-one years did not appear out 
of line, although it was noted that West- 
ern investment bases differed from a 
utility investment base. The commission 
said it could not find that the present 
arrangement was unreasonable or con- 
trary to statute. 

The commission, after considering 
evidence as to rate base, operating ex- 
penses, and rate of return decided that 
some existing temporary rates were ex- 
cessive, others were reasonable and 
should be made permanent, and some 
were inadequate and should be in- 
creased. Re Wisconsin Tele ph. Co. (2-U- 
2292). 


e 


Prudent Investment Approved by Canadian 


Court As 


Tz supreme court, appeal division, 
of the province of New Brunswick, 
modified an order of the board of com- 
missioners of public utilities so as to al- 
low a7 per cent return instead of 6 per 
cent. The court, however, declined to 
upset a rate base measured by prudent 
investment. 

The Moncton Electricity & Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, proposed to increase elec- 
tric rates. It buys electricity from the 
city of Moncton under a contract. The 
city obtains the electricity from the New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission. 
Rates for the wholesale supply fluctuate 
with the price of coal. Contracts between 
these parties provide for a discount on 
the amounts payable, but the contracts 
between the power commission and the 
city allow a greater discount on large 
amounts. 

The court upheld the action of the 
board in refusing to investigate charges 
to the company for electric power. The 
Moncton Board of Trade had urged that 
the board make a finding that the city 
is a public utility and that its charges 
should be regulated. 

Noting that there are no public utility 
boards in England similar to the New 
Brunswick board, but that in the United 
States public utilities come under the 
jurisdiction of similar boards, the 
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Rate Base 


court reviewed decisions rendered in the 
United States and concluded that as far 
as the New Brunswick commissioners 
are concerned they are not bound to use 
any special formula in ascertaining a rate 
base. 

The court referred to United States 
Supreme Court decisions, such as Fed- 
eral Power Commission v. Hope Nat. 
Gas Co. (1944) 320 US 591, 51 PUR 
NS 193, and Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America (1942) 315 US 575, 42 PUR 
NS 129. It then quoted from the deci- 
sion in The King v. Board of Commis- 
sioners 9 MPR 1, where it was said 
that rates need not be fixed with refer- 
ence only to cost of reproducing the 
property, but that reproduction cost is 
simply one of the elements in ascertain- 
ing “the value of the service.” It was 
said to be a fallacy to ascertain a rate 
base on reproduction cost new during a 
time of abnormally high prices. 

There were said to be two ways of 
ascertaining prudent investment, first, 
by taking the capital structure, including 
surplus employed in the business, and 
ascertaining that such capital represents 
actual money or money value prudently 
invested, and, second, by taking book 
values, being cost prices less deprecia- 
tion and adding a reasonable amount for 
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working capital. This latter method had 
been adopted in computing the rate base, 
and the court ruled that the board had 
proceeded upon a correct principle. 

While there were said to be good 
precedents in decisions in the United 
States for making allowance for pro- 
posed expenditures in calculating a rate 
base, the court did not interfere with the 
board’s refusal to make such allowance. 
Additions to plant generally bring in- 
creased remuneration, said the court, and 
if additions are substantial without a 
corresponding return, a further applica- 
tion can always be made for a rate in- 
crease. 


The company, it was thought, had 
made excessive profits but was entitled 
to retain profits it had made. Previously 
a rate of 8 per cent had been allowed, 
and the court said that a reduction to 
6 per cent was too drastic. The court re- 
ferred to several decisions in the United 
States relating to 64 per cent return for 
natural gas companies. 

The matter of return, according to the 
court, is not a finding upon facts but a 
conclusion from facts and a matter of 
opinion as to which the court is in as 
good a position as the board to give a 
decision in this case. The King v. Ride- 
out et al. 


e 


Schoolchildren Carrier Exemption 


Applies to 


f by Louisiana commission dismissed 
a complaint against unauthorized 
operations of a motor carrier because the 
operations complained of were specifical- 
ly exempted from regulation by the state 
law. 

In the statute relating to the regulation 
of motor carriers it was provided that 
the law did not apply to persons engaged 
in transporting schoolchildren and teach- 
ers from school. The complainant assert- 
ed that the transportation rendered was 
to college students and that the term 


Collegians 


“schoolchildren” did not 
dents of college level. 
The commission ruled that the exemp- 
tion written into the act was meant to 
relieve carriers of students from the 
burden of regulation and thus allow them 
to charge lower fares for the benefit of 
passengers who are not, generally speak- 
ing, economically self-sufficient, and that 
there is no reason why college students 
should be deprived of the benefit of the 
legislature’s apparent intent. Phillips v. 


Miller (Order No, 5094, No. 5117). 


include stu- 


e 


Citizen Forces Establishment of New 
Transit Fare 


Perea ers brought by a resident 
of San Francisco against the city 
and county of San Francisco and the 
municipal public utilities commission 
to enforce the establishment of a straight 
10-cent fare on the city’s street railway 
and transportation system resulted in the 
issuance of a writ by the California Su- 
preme Court ordering the new fare to 
be established. 

The facts of the case were not disput- 
ed. The former rate was 84 cents, The 
municipal commission increased the fare 
to a straight 10 cents in December of 
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1948. The board of supervisors refused 
approval of the fare by a very close vote. 
When the fare was not put into effect 
this proceeding was commenced. 

The interpretation of a city charter 
provision regarding the rate fixing pow- 
ers of the commission was the principal 
point of controversy. The court ruled 
that under this provision, where the rates 
proposed by the commission would re- 
sult in an operating deficit, the approval 
of the board of supervisors would be 
necessary, since a tax levy to make up 
the deficit would be necessary, However, 
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the fare proposed would not, after giving 
effect to a surplus on hand from a pre- 
ceding year, bring about a deficit; and 
consequently, the court concluded, should 


e 
“Dollies” Rejected 


Reclassification of 


PROPOSED reclassification of pallets, 
dollies, skids, etc., used in moving 
shipments to and from a carrier, to one- 
half of the fourth class shipping rates 
was rejected by the Michigan commission 
when it appeared that the revenues which 
would be produced from transportation 
of this equipment would not be com- 
pensatory. 
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e 


have been put into effect even without 
the supervisors’ approval. Hurst et al. v. 
City and County of San Francisco et al. 
201 P2d 805. 


The commission recognized that the 
sending of these articles along with reg- 
ular shipments facilitated their loading 
and unloading but did not feel that on 
this account the rate for their transporta- 
tion should be reduced beyond the point 
of reasonableness. Re Michigan Intra- 
State Motor Tariff Bureau (D 3094, Sup- 
plemental Order No. 68). 





Losses Compel Third Rate Increase 


HE New York commission allowed 

the Long Island Railroad Company 
an additional temporary rate increase not- 
withstanding the heavy burden this would 
place on regular users of the service. 

The railroad had received two tempo- 
rary increases amounting to 25 per cent 
but still was operating at a substantial 
loss, This loss had been made up by its 
parent company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and added to an open account be- 
tween the two companies, 

The usual large number of railroad 
users, towns, and commuter associations 
appeared in opposition to any further 
fare increase. The commission regretted 
having to take this action but said that 
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the facts permitted no alternative. It was 
a question of having a railroad in opera- 
tion and rendering reasonably satisfac- 
tory service or having it in disintegration 
and receivership, the commission said. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, the com- 
mission said, could not be compelled to 
keep on furnishing money to Long 
Island. Wage increases and increases in 
the cost of materials and fuel all contrib- 
uted to the decline in the Long Island 
Railroad’s net passenger revenue, the 
commission found. 

The increase amounted to from 20 to 
334 per cent on the commuter ticket rate 
which had formerly been in force. Re 
Long Island R. Co. (Case 12989). 





Transfer Denied Because of Inadequate Finances 


Sip application of a proposed cor- 
poration for approval of its charter 
of incorporation and the acquisition of 
a portion of the rights of an existing 
motor carrier was rejected by the Penn- 
sylvania commission. 

The commission conceded that public 
convenience and necessity for the routes 
had been established but pointed out that 
in a transfer proceeding it must be shown 
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that the public will benefit by divorcing 
the routes involved from the services 
rendered by the established carrier. 

A large part of the purchase price of 
the equipment and operating authority 
to be transferred was to be paid in 
monthly instalments. To be able to meet 
these instalments the proposed corpora- 
tion would have to earn a return of 43 
per cent on its book value or 12 per cent 
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on its reproduction cost. Such a return, 
the commission pointed out, could not 
be permitted. 

The commission concluded that since 
the proposed corporation did not have 
sufficient financial resources to insure 
the continuity of its operation as a motor 


e 


carrier, the approval of its incorporation 
and acquisition of motor carrier rights 
would not be in the public interest and 
therefore was denied. Re Steel City 
Transit Lines, Inc. (Application Docket 
No. 73491, Folders 1-4, Securities Cer- 
tificate 859). 


Interstate Railroad Rate Increase Not Discriminatory 


oe Missouri commission authorized 
rate increases for intrastate rail- 
roads whose present revenues were in- 
adequate because of increased wage costs, 
accompanying increased payroll taxes, 
and increased prices of materials and 
supplies. 

The commission was aware that the in- 
creases which it allowed were different 


e 


from those authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for interstate 


traffic but pointed out that no discrimina- 
tion results from such an arrangement, 
since such may often be the case due to 
the fact that a state commission is guided 
entirely by state statutes in exercising its 
rate-making powers. Re Freight Rates 
and Charges (Case No. 11533). 


Retention of Coal Company in Holding Company 
System Allowed 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission modified a previous order 
requiring a holding company to sever its 
relationship with a subsidiary coal com- 
pany. It found that the conditions upon 
which the original order was based no 
longer exist. 

This action was taken when the com- 
mission found a plan filed under § 11(e) 
of the Holding Company Act by the hold- 
ing company and its two operating sub- 
sidiaries was necessary to effectuate the 
provisions of § 11(b) of the act and fair 
and equitable to the persons affected. 

The new plan provided for creation of 
a new company, a transfer of a portion 
of the assets of the coal company to that 
new company in exchange for capital 
stock, and the transfer of that stock by 
the coal company to its parent holding 
company. The holding company was to 
donate that stock to its other subsidiary, 
a public utility company, and to distrib- 
ute to its stockholders all outstanding 
stock of the coal company. 

The commission observed that indirect 
control by the holding company of a por- 
tion of the coal properties, as the plan 
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proposes, would be in violation of the 
original order which required the hold- 
ing company to dispose of its interests 
in the coal company. It held, however, 
that it had power to modify the earlier 
order to the extent necessary to permit 
this action. 

At the time the original order was 
entered the coal company’s output was 
sold almost exclusively to nonaffiliated 
purchasers. Under those circumstances 
the holding company’s interests in that 
company were held not to represent own- 
ership of a vital commodity used in the 
operation of the public utility system, but 
merely an investment in a business bear- 
ing no relation to the system’s permissible 
utility operations. Since then, however, 
the problem of securing coal in sufficient 
quantities and of suitable grade for the 
operation of the affiliated electric com- 
pany’s steam power plants has vastly 
increased. 

The electric company plans to con- 
struct future steam power plants. Opera- 
tion of its steam generating system de- 
pends upon a readily available supply of 
coal. Use of the subsidiary’s coal in the 
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future plants would be more economical 
than the use of coal in its other plants. 

The commission found that the pres- 
ent proposal contemplates that by 1953 
all of the coal production of the subsidi- 
ary sought to be retained in the electric 


system would be economically useful in 
the operation of that business, Conse- 
quently, it allowed the retention of those 
properties in the holding company sys- 
tem. Re North American Co. et al. (File 
Nos. 59-10, 54-176, Release No. 9190). 


e 


Commission Decision on Division of Telephone 
Toll Revenues Upheld by Court 


TF Missouri commission has juris- 
diction to prescribe the manner of 
dividing toll revenues between telephone 
companies, according to a decision of the 
Missouri Supreme Court. Even if the 
statute did not expressly authorize the 
commission to determine the division of 
tolls, as it does, it has been held that such 
power is a necessary incident to the pow- 
er to require the connection of lines. 
After disposing of the question of 
commission jurisdiction, the court up- 
held an order prescribing the division of 
toll revenues between Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and a small] group 
of telephone exchanges under one own- 
ership. The owner tried to show that he 
was differently situated than other com- 


panies in the state, all of which had exe- 
cuted the standard traffic agreement. 
The commission did not think he had 
proven his case and the court refused 
to interfere. 

His evidence, said the court, had been 
discredited to some extent on cross- 
examination, and if evidence was not 
credible it did not meet the required test 
of being substantial. An appellate court 
as a matter of law passes upon the mat- 
ter of substance and not of credibility. 
The commission may disregard evidence 
which in its judgment is not credible, 
even though there is no countervailing 
evidence to dispute or contradict it. State 
ex rel. Rice v. Public Service Commis- 
sion et al. 220 SW2d 61. 


e 


Solicitation of Proxies Pending Report on Holding 
Company Reorganization Plan Allowed 


Bi: United States Court of Appeals 
upheld the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in its interpretation of the 
language of § 11(g) of the Holding 
Company Act limiting the solicitation of 
proxies or authorizations in respect to 
reorganization plans. The commission 
had held that the limitation was inappli- 
cable to a solicitation of authorization 
merely to represent stockholders in hear- 
ings on a holding company reorganiza- 
tion plan. It had asserted that the section 
was intended only to prevent a prema- 
ture and irrevocable commitment of se- 
curity holders for or against a plan and 
not to limit their representation at hear- 
ings. 

A holding company had been ordered 
to dissolve its subsidiary investment com- 
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pany and had presented a plan for such 
action to the commission. Hearings on 
the plan were commenced and are still 
pending. The commission has not issued 
a report on the plan. A self-constituted 
protective committee for holders of the 
subsidiary’s publicly held common stock 
had been authorized by the commission 
to solicit authority to represent them be- 
fore the commission or any court. The 
subsidiary sought to enjoin the solicita- 
tion. 

The question presented by the appeal 
related to the proper interpretation of 
§ 11(g) of the Holding Company Act. 
This section provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to solicit any 
proxy or authorization in respect to any 
reorganization plan of a holding com- 
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pany or any subsidiary unless such solici- 
tation is accompanied or preceded by a 
copy of the commission’s report. Since 
the commission had not reported on the 
plan the subsidiary contended that the 
proposed solicitation was unlawful under 
the act. 

Literal interpretation of the statute 
would impose a prohibition on all solici- 
tations prior to the completion of com- 
mission hearings and the issuance of the 
report, the court said. It believed that 
this would result in denying to the great 
majority of security holders any repre- 
sentation at the hearings. The court felt 
that the statutory purpose to give all se- 
curity holders an opportunity to be heard 
on any plan could be reconciled with the 
apparent prohibition by construing that 
prohibition be limited to authorizations 
committing the security holders for or 
against the plan. The legislative history 
of the section seemed to support this con- 
struction. 

The expansion of the scope of that 
section to include divestment and dis- 
solution plans was held not to minimize 
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the fact that Congress, in enacting the 
statute, was expressly concerned with 
protecting security holders from com- 
mitting themselves prematurely to a par- 
ticular plan before receiving full disclo- 
sure of the material facts. 

The court observed that the distinction 
between the two types of solicitation has 
been consistently maintained throughout 
the commission’s administration of the 
act. 

It held that where the meaning of a 
statutory provision is not clear, the in- 
terpretation put upon it by those charged 
with the duty of administering the act 
is entitled to great weight. 

It concluded that the commission’s 
interpretation was a permissible con- 
struction of the statutory language. 

Judge Hand ‘dissented on the ground 
that the commission’s interpretation 
would subject the shareholders to elec- 
tioneering by people seeking to represent 
them before receiving a disinterested re- 
port on the subject. North American 
Utility Securities Corp.v. Posen (Docket 
No. 21283). 


Bus Competition with Street Railway Approved 


AY order authorizing a street railway 
company to begin bus service in 
competition with another street railway 
company was upheld by the supreme 
court of Wisconsin. The existing com- 
pany, which appealed from the order, 
Was operating under an indeterminate 
permit. For years it had operated its 
streetcars over the street in question 
without competition from any bus line 


“or streetcar company. 


The objecting company claimed that 
its right under its indeterminate permit 
could not be impaired, diminished, or 
destroyed by any action on the part of 
the city or the commission without com- 
pensation. It also contended that the 
city’s statutory right to acquire its prop- 
erty without condemnation estopped the 
city from diminishing and impairing the 
value of property which it might later 
buy. 


The company claimed that this order 
amounted to an attempt to diminish the 
value of its franchise rights and proper- 
ties by setting up a competing transpor- 
tation service. It urged that the effect of 
this was to depreciate its property in ad- 
vance of any attempt to purchase it. 

The court considered those arguments 
to be founded upon the claim that the 
street railway company had an exclusive 
franchise, and held that the indetermi- 
nate permit was not exclusive. It pointed 
out that there is a clear distinction be- 
tween street railways and general utili- 
ties. 

Railways, it said, serve terminals and 
use public streets. Their relationship to 
areas is only incidental and there is no 
ground for an implication that the streets 
are preémpted for their sole use. In fact, 
the court said, streets are to be used by 
other forms of travel and there is no rea- 
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sofi or purpose for creating a monopoly. 

That the street railway company has 
had to pave, repair, and sprinkle the 
streets in the vicinity of its tracks, and 
clean snow, does not mean that the com- 
pany has an exclusive franchise, the 
court said. These were merely conditions 
upon which the street railway company 
was permitted to use the streets. The 
court believed that such rights as the 
company might have to its rails and 
equipment were not affected by this or- 


e 


der, since the bus operation did not in 
any way utilize property of the street 
railway company. 

The fact that the commission, in per- 
mitting abandonment of streetcars, or- 
dered the company to provide bus service 
on a different route did not invalidate 
its order even though such service would 
be in competition with an existing street 
railway. Chicago & Milwaukee Electric 
R. Co. v. Public Service Commission, 
37 NW2d 42. 


Legislature May Not Transfer Commission Jurisdiction over 
Common Air Carriers to Another Body 


ge: supreme court of Nebraska held 
unconstitutional a statute vesting 
control of air transportation in the de- 
partment of aeronautics. It ruled that 
the state railway commission has general 
control of intrastate common carriers by 
air. 

The statutes giving the department of 
aeronautics general control over all 
aeronautics within the state, including 
regulation of rates and services in con- 
nection with aeronautics for hire, and 
providing that the state commission shall 
have and exercise no control over aero- 
nautics are general statutes. Consequent- 
ly they were held invalid as in violation 
of the constitutional provision that in the 
absence of specific legislation the com- 
mission shall exercise powers and per- 
form duties enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion with reference to regulation of rates, 
service, and general contro] of common 
carriers. 

Common carriers by air are indis- 
tinguishable from other common carriers 
with respect to the policy of the law. In 
considering the power of the commis- 


sion, the court traced the historical back- 
ground of the constitutional provision 
creating the commission and giving it 
powers. 

The court concluded that the legislature 
would not have proposed and the people 
would not knowingly have approved an 
addition to the Constitution creating the 
commission with power only to regulate 
and control common carriers to the ex- 
tent and for the time provided or per- 
mitted by the legislature. 

The history showed that the attempted 
regulation by the legislature had been 
disappointing and ineffective. The people 
had rejected three proposals of the legis- 
lature to amend the fundamental law to 
provide for executive officers to regulate 
and contro] common carriers only as pre- 
scribed by it. The court held that the 
authority of the state railway commission 
to regulate and control common carriers 
as the legislature may provide by law, 
means in the manner in which the legis- 
lature provides by specific legislation. 
State ex rel. State Railway Commission 
v. Ramsey, 37 NW2d 502. 


7 


Better Programing Basis for Radio Certificate 


HE United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia af- 
firmed a Federal Communications Com- 
mission order granting one broadcasting 
company’s application and denying an- 
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other’s for authority to construct and 
operate a new standard broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

The court decision was based princi- 
pally on the fact that the company to 
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whom the certificate was awarded had 
filed its application before its competitor 
and that the programs planned by the 
One company were of greater value to 
the area served than the network pro- 
grams which would be offered by the 
other company. 

To the competitor’s objection that the 
commission decision violated the legal 
doctrine of stare decisis in that it was 
inconsistent with an earlier ruling in 
which a company already licensed and 
given preference over a newcomer to the 


broadcasting field, the court made the 
preliminary answer that this doctrine is 
not applicable to the decisions of admin- 
istrative bodies. 

The court further stated that such a 
rule in favor of a prior licensee would 
not be applicable under any circum- 
stances unless the programs of both ap- 
plicants were equally meritorious, which 
they were not shown to be in this case. 
Kentucky Broadcasting Corp. v. Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 174 


F2d 38. 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


1 company, which under 
new management had been able to 
institute 24-hour service, reduce the 
number of subscribers on rural lines, and 
commenced replacing customer-owned 
instruments, was allowed a rate increase 
by the Michigan commission so that a re- 
turn of 6.1 per cent on net investment 
would be earned. Re Climax Citizens 
Teleph. Co. (T-228-49.1). 


The Colorado commission dismissed a 
motor carrier’s application for an in- 
crease in his private carrier authority to 
enable him to serve anyone and everyone, 
and it pointed out that in reality he was 
attempting to make himself a common 
carrier while the proof offered was in- 
adequate to justify the award of that type 
of certificate. Re Geiser (Application 
No. 10042-PP, Decision No. 32955). 
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Ex Parte Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


No. 5045, Order No. 5096 
May 30, 1949 


PPLICATION for authority to increase intrastate toll and ex- 
d \ change telephone rates ; rate increase prescribed. 


Expenses, § 49 — Pension cost — Telephone company. 
1. The cost of providing for service pensions was allowed as operating ex- 
pense of a telephone company although it was charged to an income account 
pursuant to a special ruling of the Federal Communications Commission, 
where the amount was an actual accrual, the money was actually dispersed 
me a fund, and it was irretrievable for use in operations or construction, 
p. 36. 


Return, § 16 — Right to earn. 
2. The owners of a public utility are entitled to earn a fair return upon the 
money prudently invested in property used and useful in rendering public 
service, p. 38. 


Return, § 24 — Reasonableness — Attraction of capital. 
3. The return to be allowed a public utility company shall be such as will 
yield enough money after all reasonable operating expenses, maintenance, 
taxes, and depreciation, to pay bond interest and sufficient earnings on the 
equity capital to maintain the credit of the utility, attract new capital, reward 
good management, and enable the investor to recoup at any time money he 
has prudently invested, p. 38. 


Return, § 11 — Basis — Original cost. 
4. The rate base to be used in determining a fair return is the total original 
cost of the property in useful service plus a reasonable allowance for ma- 
terials and supplies and cash requirements, p. 38. 


Return, § 111 — Telephone company. 
5. A telephone company whose intrastate earnings were at the rate of only 
3.76 per cent before an increase in wages and depreciation rates is entitled 
to an increase in rates, p. 38. 


Return, § 24 — Reasonableness — Attraction of capital — Necessity of construc- 
tion program. 

6. It is the Commission’s duty under the law and in the public interest to 
provide for earnings sufficient to expedite, rather than impede, a telephone 
company’s efforts to satisfy public demand, where the company’s earnings 

are so low as to discourage further investment in its plant, where large addi- 

tional investments are necessary to provide desired telephone service and to 
hasten the replacement of multiparty service with individual line service, and 

[3] 33 79 PUR NS 
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where improved earnings are necessary to raise the additional capital re- 
quired for adequate extensions and improvements of service, p. 38. 
Valuation, § 23 — Rate base determination — High construction costs. 

7. The Commission, in fixing telephone rates, did not consider the depress- 
ing effect of higher construction costs per unit of revenue producing plant, 
even though a heavy construction program was under way, where some de- 
cline in general price levels had come about and might well furnish an 
adequate offset to the construction pressure during the remaining construc- 


tion period, p. 39. 


Return, § 35 — Economic conditions as a factor. 
8. The Commission, in fixing a rate of return for a telephone company, 
believed that a return to satisfy average conditions should be adopted in 
preference to a return too strongly colored by the adverse financial condi- 
tions of the immediate past and present, p. 40. 


(Knicut, Commissioner, dissents.) 


By the ComMISSION : 


History of Proceedings 

In this proceeding, Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(petitioner) filed an application under 
date of September 20, 1948, for a gen- 
eral increase in its intrastate rates and 
charges in the state of Louisiana so 
as to produce additional gross rev- 
enues in the amount of $4,798,307 per 
annum. In the interim between the 
above date and the final hearing in the 
matter, certain wage increases were 
agreed upon between petitioner and its 
employees to become effective partly 
in October, 1948, and partly in Feb- 
ruary, 1949. In addition to these 
wage increases, rates of depreciation 
were adjusted as a result of the find- 
ings of a joint committee represent- 
ing the various state Commissions, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the Southeastern Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners, and 
the petitioner in this case. A repre- 
sentative of this Commission served 
on this committee. The additional rev- 
enues required to cover the wages re- 
sulting from the increases exceeded by 
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$444,273 the estimate included in the 
original petition, and the additional de- 
preciation was computed to be $176,- 
082, thus increasing the amount of 
additional gross revenues sought by 
the petitioner from $4,798,307 to 
$5,418,662. The original petition con- 
tained estimated additional wages 
amounting to $667,900. This was in- 
creased to $1,112,173 in the final wage 
negotiations, which accounts for the 
above-stated amount of $444,273. 

The case was set for a hearing be- 
fore this Commission at a special ses- 
sion at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on 
October 14 and 15, 1948. The peti- 
tioner presented extensive testimony 
and numerous exhibits showing its op- 
erating and earning conditions and its 
claimed earnings requirements. At the 
conclusion of this hearing, the case 
was continued indefinitely for the pur- 
pose of allowing the Commission staff 
sufficient time to make an investiga- 
tion of the books, records, and other 
pertinent matters relative to the Lou- 
isiana intrastate operations. 

The staff’s investigation consumed 
the entire time of five field auditors 
over a period of about six and one-half 
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months. This included analyses of 
records both at the company’s Louisi- 
ana division headquarters at New 
Orleans and at the general offices in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hearings were resumed on April 18 
and 21, 1949, after the staff had car- 
ried its investigation to a conclusion. 
At that time, the petitioner was af- 
forded the opportunity to present ad- 
ditional testimony. This additional 
testimony was for the purpose of 
showing that wage increases had been 
placed in effect in February, 1949, and 
the revised depreciation rates were 
made effective as of January~1, 1949. 
Following this additional testimony, 
the petitioner’s witnesses were cross- 
examined at length pertaining to all 
matters adduced at both sessions of 
the hearing. The Commission’s staff 
presented testimony as to the results 
of its investigation and as to addition- 
al gross revenues required to produce 
various rates of return. The staff 
witnesses were cross-examined by pe- 
titioner’s attorneys, and the case is 
now ready for decision. 


Statement of Facts 


Petitioner operates 102 exchanges 
in the state of Louisiana and owns and 
operates long distance or toll lines 
throughout the state. There were 
395,489 telephones in service on July 
31, 1948. As of February 28, 1949, 
the number of telephones in service 
had increased to 424,590. 


Despite an abnormal expansion in 
the telephone plant in the state during 
the past three years, the ever-increas- 
ing demand for telephone service has 
resulted in a total of nearly 39,000 
unfilled orders as of February 28, 
1949. This is the result of the acute 


shortage of requisite plant facilities. 
In addition to these unfilled orders, 
many thousands of Louisiana sub- 
scribers want so-called “upgrading” of 
their service. 

The company has stated that it de- 
sires to continue construction activity 
at the rate of approximately $17,000,- 
000 per year. In order to do this, 
however, it was stated that the earn- 
ing position must necessarily improve 
so that it can attract the necessary cap- 
ital to finance the construction. 

The company presented testimony 
that was challenged and verified by 
the Commission’s staff to the effect 
that the earnings on the net invest- 
ment in its properties devoted to in- 
trastate service have been as follows: 


Per Cent Return 


Period 
Year 1945 
Year 1946 
July-Dec. 1946 
Aug. 1947-July 1948 
1948 


The latter two periods give full ef- 
fect of the rate increase that was grant- 
ed by this Commission as of July 1, 
1947. 

The company’s main witness testi- 
fied that the downward trend of earn- 
ings since 1945 was attributable to in- 
creased wage rates, increased material 
prices and other increased costs in con- 
nection with the furnishing of tele- 
phone service. Other testimony was 
presented for the purpose of showing 
that the cost of constructing new 
plant was substantially more than the 
construction cost of the average plant 
in service. The witness further testi- 
fied that this steady increase in the 
average cost of plant construction had 
a depressing effect on the rate of earn- 
ings, stating that despite the fact that 
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both the company and the Commission 
had expected the July, 1947, rate in- 
crease to produce a rate of return of 
approximately 6 per cent, the actual 
return under those rates was only 3.76 
percent. This lower return, he stated, 
was mainly the result of the depressing 
effect of the higher construction costs 
per unit of revenue producing plant. 
In its October, 1948, presentation, 
the company requested increases in 
subscriber rates to produce $4,798,307 
per annum of additional gross rev- 
enue. They assigned this additional 
revenue requirement as follows: 


Amount required to increase the 
present earnings to 68% return .. $3,163,034 
Amount required to offset the high- 
er unit cost of plant construction 1,090,701 
Amount required to offset a wage 
increase then in process of nego- 
tiation (Estimated) 
4,921,635 
Less reduction in license contract 


rvice cost 123,328 


4,798,307 


At the April, 1949, session of the 
hearing, the company modified the 
above calculation in two particulars 
and presented a revised exhibit to show 
that the additional earnings require- 
ments were $5,418,662 per annum in- 
stead of the above amount of $4,798,- 
307. This modification was in two 
particulars, as follows: 

1. The wage negotiation with the 
Telephone Workers’ Union had been 
completed and the increase in wage 
rates had been made effective in Feb- 
ruary, 1949. The agreed upon wage 
increase amounted to $1,112,173 in- 
stead of the previously estimated 
amount of $667,900. 

2. The aforementioned increase in 
Louisiana depreciation rates was made 
effective as of January 1, 1949, ac- 
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cording to the agreement of the joint 
committee and the additional gross 
revenue necessary to offset the increase 
was calculated to be $176,082. 

The Commission staff selected the 
year 1948 as the test year for its pres- 
entation of facts to the Commission. 
The operating results of that year 
showed earnings at the rate of 3.76 
per cent on the net investment which 
was exactly the same rate of return as 
the test period used by the company 
at the October, 1948 session of the 
hearing. That period was the twelve 
months ended July 31, 1948. The 
company witness stated that the fail- 
ure of the later period to show a lower 
rate of return such as would be con- 
sistent with his construction pressure 
theory, was largely attributable to 
heavy storm damage in the earlier pe- 
riod that was absent from the later 
period. For this reason, the company 
did not modify its original claim for 
an added $1,090,701 of gross revenue 
to offset the construction pressure. 


The Commission staff’s testimony 
was presented at the April, 1949, ses- 
sion of the hearing and the witnesses 
were cross-examined. There was no 
disagreement between the company and 
the Commission staff as to the actual 
disbursement or proper accrual of all 
claimed operating and plant expendi- 
tures. The staff did, however, ques- 
tion the prudence of a number of rela- 
tively small expenditures, but did not 
directly challenge any of the items be- 
cause of the fact that, collectively, they 
were not sufficient to distort the oper- 
ating results. The Commission adopts 
the same attitude toward these items. 

[1] The staff pointed out to the 
Commission that a part of the cost of 
providing for service pensions was 
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considered as operating expenses in 
the company’s presentation although 
the item amounting to $56,444.72 is 
charged to an income account. This 
charge to the income account is in ac- 
cordance with a special ruling of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
The staff recommended disallowance 
of this item because of the FCC rul- 
ing, but after considering its merits, 
and after receiving further information 
from the FCC pertaining to the so- 
called special ruling, the Commission 
has concluded to allow the item as an 
operating expense. It has been shown 
that the amount is an actual accrual, 
the money is actually disbursed into a 
fund and it is irretrievable for use in 
operations or for construction pur- 
poses. The FCC ruling is to the ef- 
fect that the item must be set apart in 
the accounting practices so that in rate 
proceedings, it can be readily identified 
and disposition thereof may be decided 
upon by the various state Commissions 
on its merits. The amount is rela- 
tively small and would make a negligi- 
ble difference in the results of this 
case. 

The staff also pointed out that the 
company had failed to retire certain 
displaced plant due to reconstruction 
as the result of storm damage. This 
amounted to about $80,000 which 
should have been credited to the plant 
accounts. Inasmuch as the same 
amount would be concurrently charge- 
able to the Depreciation Reserve, the 
net plant would not be changed. The 
only difference that would result if the 
accounting had been handled properly 
would be a very slight reduction in the 
amount of depreciation accrual. This 
was disregarded because of its insig- 
nificance. 


After full consideration of all fac- 
tors, the staff presented the following 
facts pertaining to the Louisiana in- 
trastate operations for the year 1948: 
Amount 


$79,666,776 
33,799 


Item 


Average Plant Investment 
Depreciation Reserve 17,9 


61,732,977 


26,387,313 
24,067,106 


Net Average Plant 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 


Net Operating Income 
Per cent return on Net Average 
Investment 


3.76% 


The staff recognized in its presen- 
tation and the Commission in its de- 
liberations, that this earning rate of 
3.76 per cent for the calendar year 
1948 was before the increases in oper- 
ating expenses entailed by the 1949 
changes in depreciation rates and 
wage rates, whereby, as may be cal- 
culated from data of record, the cur- 
rent rate of earnings has been reduced 
to less than 3 per cent. 

In its testimony and exhibits, the 
staff recognized the propriety of some 
increase in the company’s rates and 
charges and included in the record cal- 
culations showing the amount of in- 
creased gross revenues required to re- 
sult in various rates of return. The 
staff did not specifically advocate any 
one rate of return to the exclusion of 
other such rates that were presented 
for consideration by the Commission. 
It presented an exhibit that showed 
additional revenues in a wide range of 
amounts, the more significant being 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
that would be required to produce a 
return on the average net investment 
at varying rates. The staff presented 
its testimony in this manner so as to 
make it convenient to the Commission 
to determine the resulting increased 
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revenues required to produce any rate 
that the Commission might decide up- 
on. 

The Commission, in this case, has 
placed great reliance on the staff’s tes- 
timony, the more so because of the 
extensive and thorough investigation 
of the company’s affairs and the lucid 
presentation of the facts in evidence. 
The Commission’s findings as set out 
below are, substantially, in harmony 
with the staff’s testimony and recom- 
mendations and to avoid repetition, 
any further discussion thereof will be 
omitted. 


Opinion and Findings 

[2-5] In the Commission’s Order 
No. 4346, Docket 4271, in Public 
Service Commission v. Louisiana 
Power & Light Co. (1946) 65 PUR 
NS 18, it was well stated, and it is 
hereby reaffirmed, that the owners of 
a public utility are entitled to earn and 
receive a fair rate of return upon the 
money prudently invested in property 
used and useful in rendering public 
service. 

It was therein further stated that the 
rate of return to be allowed shall be 
such a percentage of the rate base as 
will yield enough money after all rea- 
sonable operating expenses, mainte- 
nance, taxes, and depreciation appro- 
priation, to pay bond interest and suf- 
ficient earnings on the equity capital 
to maintain the credit of the utility, 
attract new capital, reward good man- 
agement, and to enable the investor to 
recoup at any time money he has pru- 
dently invested. The rate of return is 
a question to be determined in each 
individual case from evidence as to all 
relevant facts. The rate base to be 
used in determining a fair return is the 
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total original cost of the property in 
useful service plus a reasonable allow- 
ance for materials and supplies and for 
cash requirements. These principles 
are also reaffirmed in this case. 


Accordingly, since the company’s 
verified Louisiana intrastate earnings 
for 1948 were at the rate of only 3.76 
per cent and the current earnings (i. e. 
after the 1949 increases in wages and 
depreciation expense) are obviously 
considerably below that rate, some in- 
crease in service rates is required, in 
all good conscience, to provide a rea- 
sonable return on the company’s prop- 
erties devoted to the public use. 

[6] Of further impelling  signif- 
icance in this case is the fact that im- 
proved earnings are necessary to raise 
the additional capital required for ade- 
quate extension and improvement of 
the Louisiana telephone service in the 
public interest. In this case, the peti- 
tioner’s verified earnings, particularly 
after giving effect to wage increases, 
are so low as to discourage further in- 
vestments in Louisiana telephone 
plant. It has been shown that large 
additional investments are necessary 
to provide desired telephone service in 
nearly 40,000 Louisiana homes, urban 
and rural, and to hasten the replace- 
ment of multiparty service with in- 
dividual line service as desired in 
many more thousands of Louisiana 
homes. Under such conditions, it ob- 
viously becomes this Commission’s 
duty, under the law, and in the public 
interest, to provide for earnings suf- 
ficient to expedite, rather than impede, 
the company’s efforts to satisfy the 
public demand, due care being exer- 
cised of course to see that no excessive 
rates are established and that no exces- 
sive earnings are provided for. 
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Therefore, in view of the impelling 
public interest involved and the estab- 
lished facts of record, it but remains 
to determine the amount of the in- 
crease to be granted in this instance 
and to make effective the required rate 
schedules. 

A reduction in the rate (from 14 
per cent to 1 per cent of gross rev- 
enues) at which the company pays for 
license contract services offsets in part 
the increase in wage rates made effec- 
tive partly in October, 1948, and part- 
ly in February, 1949. 

The record shows, without contra- 
diction (except the staff’s objection to 
the added license contract fee), that 
additional gross revenue in the annual 
amount of $988,845 is necessary to 
offset the remainder of the increase in 
operating expenses due to the wage 
increase and this amount of additional 
revenue should be provided. The rec- 
ord likewise shows, without contradic- 
tion, that additional gross revenue in 
the amount of .$176,082 is required to 
offset the increase in operating ex- 
penses due to the increased deprecia- 
tion rates made effective January 1, 
1949, and this amount of additional 
revenue should also be provided. 

The granting by this Commission 
of increased revenues aggregating at 
least $1,164,927, which is the sum of 
the above items, would do no more 
than restore the current earnings to 
the 1948 level of 3.76 per cent on the 
company’s average net investment. 

[7] With reference to the addition- 
al revenue amount of $1,090,701 re- 
quested by the company to offset the 
high cost construction pressure, it is 
to be noted that the staff gave no ef- 
fect to this item in its calculations of 
the additional revenue requirements, 


a fact which accounts for a large part 
of the difference between the com- 
pany’s over-all additional revenue re- 
quirements and a comparable staff 
presentation. 

The Commission recognizes that in 
the absence of offsetting factors, the 
company’s earning rate will be forced 
downward so long as plant additions 
are being made at substantially higher 
costs than the average unit cost of the 
existing plant. However, even though 
a heavy construction program was ac- 
tually carried on in Louisiana 
throughout the pertinent period, the 
earnings on the Louisiana intrastate 
business were no lower for the calen- 
dar year 1948 than for the year ended 
five months earlier (July 31, 1948). 
Moreover, as was developed in the 
record, some decline in general price 
levels has come about in _ recent 
months and, granting that the recent 


wage increase might tend to accentuate 
the construction pressure as the com- 
pany witness pointed out, such general 
price declines might well furnish an 
adequate offset to the construction 
pressure during the remaining period 


of required heavy construction. Cer- 
tainly, in view of these developments, 
the full amount of $1,090,701 previ- 
ously estimated by the company as re- 
quired for this factor should not now 
be allowed and any substantial allow- 
ance might be proved unnecessary. 
Accordingly, while in sympathy with 
the company’s desire to make provi- 
sion against this item, which threatens 
lowered earnings in the future, the 
Commission nevertheless, in view of 
the doubts and uncertainties involved, 
is constrained to omit this item from 
further consideration at this time. 


The remaining item in the com- 
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pany’s revenue requirement calcula- 
tion is $3,163,034, which is designed 
to raise the level of earnings from 3.76 
per cent to 6.66 per cent on net invest- 
ment. The company’s contention that 
earnings of 6.66 per cent on net in- 
vestments are required for a fair re- 
turn is based on the testimony of 
Mr. R. R. Stubbs, assistant vice presi- 
dent in the company’s financial depart- 
ment, and on the corroborating and 
supporting testimony of Mr. Wilson 
Arnold, an investment banker of New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

[8] From the testimony of record, 
it is apparent that these witnesses not 
only gave consideration to the com- 
pany’s investment background, its 
financial affiliations, its past financing 
history, and the general financial 
trends and other pertinent factors per- 
taining to the past ; but it is also appar- 
ent that their judgment in each 
case was strongly influenced by such 
current and immediate factors as the 
company’s pressing need to raise ab- 
normally large capital sums at this 
time, the present general scarcity of 
equity capital, the current unfavorable 
stock market condition and other con- 
ditions of the moment. 

The Commission recognizes that 
where substantial weight is given to 
such factors of today, the level of 
earnings required for the current at- 
traction of capital would be above the 
level of earnings required for a fair 
return as an average over a period of 
time. 

While exercising special precaution 
to safeguard the public interest as evi- 
denced hereinafter, this Commission is 
now concerned with the fixing of rates 
for application into the future, not sim- 
ply for the next few weeks or months. 
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It is the intent, therefore, to establish 
herewith such schedules of rates as 
will preclude the necessity of another 
expensive investigation into the com- 
pany’s affairs within the near future, 
Bearing in mind that the rate increase 
granted herein will be the second gen- 
eral increase in the company’s Louisi- 
ana intrastate rates within a period of 
two years, the Commission, in the ab- 
sence of drastic changes in operating 
factors and conditions, will not be in- 
clined to look with favor on another 
company application for increased 
rates until the rates established herein 
shall have been thoroughly tested by 
actual application over a considerable 
period of time. In harmony with the 
foregoing, the Commission feels that 
a rate of return to satisfy average con- 
ditions should now be adopted in pref- 
erence to a rate of return too strongly 
colored by the adverse financial condi- 
tions of the immediate past and pres- 
ent. The present adoption of such 
more moderate rate of return will tend 
to preclude the necessity for another 
early investigation of the company’s 
affairs on the Commission’s own mo- 
tion. , 

In the exercise of its discretion along 
these lines, the Commission has com- 
puted the additional gross revenue re- 
quirements of the company as set out 
below : 


Louisiana Intrastate Additional Gross Reve- 
nue Requirements—Based on the Year 1948 


1.Gross Average Investment ... $79,666,776 
2.Less Construction Work in 
1,542,160 


78,124,616 


3. Adjusted Gross Investment ... 
4,687,477 


4.6% on Gross Investment 
5.Less 5.33% on Depreciation 


Reserve 
(5.33% x $17,933,797) 955,871 








di- 



































6. Net Operating Income Al- 
lowed—To 

7.Net Operating Income for 
Year 1948 after yen 
for abnormal casualty 
pense ($2,320,207 + 15,804) 


8. Deficiency in Net Operating 
Income 
9, Additional gross revenues re- 
quired under present tax 
laws License Contract Pro- 
visions, etc., to remove de- 
ficiency in net income ...... 
10. Additional gross revenue re- 
quired on account of in- 
creased wage rates and de- 
preciation rates and reduction 
of License Contract fees, (see 
above) 


11. Total additional gross revenue 
required 


3,731,606 


2,336,011 


1,395,595 


2,429,137 


The deduction of construction work 
in progress on line 2 above is made 
to avoid providing a duplicate return 
on capital tied up in plant construction, 
one return thereon being provided 
through the company’s practice of 
charging interest to construction ac- 
counts. The staff testimony amply 
supports the adjustment on line 7 for 
casualty expense applicable to 1947 but 
which was included in the 1948 ac- 
counts. 

While the foregoing calculation is a 
strict application of the formula that 
was previously used in the Commis- 
sion Order No. 4346, in the Louisiana 
Power & Light Company Case, supra, 
the use of this formula herein should 
not be construed as setting up or af- 
firming an immutable standard to be 
adhered to in all future cases. Rather 
the use of the formula in this case 
affords results compatible with the 
Commission’s views regarding the es- 
tablishment of rates in this case to 
give reasonable results as an average 
over a reasonable future period. 

The added gross revenue require- 
ment of $3,594,000 is in substantial 
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harmony with the Commission staff 
testimony both with respect to the 
method of calculation and the result 
obtained. 

This $3,594,000 is approximately 
$1,825,000 less than the additional 
gross revenue amount sought by the 
company. There is, however, not so 
much as .5 per cent difference in the 
effective rate of return resulting from 
the Commission calculation and the 
company’s stated rate of return, the 
bulk of the difference between the 
gross revenue requirement figures be- 
ing due to elimination by the Commis- 
sion staff of all of the company’s “ex- 
tras” in its calculations. 

Attached hereto and made a part 
hereof is Appendix A [omitted herein] 
which sets forth rate schedules de- 
signed to provide the additional gross 
revenue requirements as found by this 
Commission. The Commission has 
given close attention to the distribu- 
tion of the additional gross revenue 
requirements among the rate schedules 
and finds that such distribution as is 
incorporated in Appendix A is equita- 
ble and proper. 

The full and complete record in this 
case, including the voluminous data 
furnished on request by the company 
or compiled by the staff and made a 
part of the record by reference, has 
been closely studied and fully consid- 
ered by the Commission with the three- 
fold purpose of according fair treat- 
ment to the company, promoting the 
progress and development of the tele- 
phone facilities in the state and pro- 
tecting the interests of the general pub- 
lic in Louisiana and the Commission 
finds : 

1. That the intrastate telephone 
service rates and charges established 
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on temporary basis in the Commission 
Order No. 4571, June 24, 1947, and 
made effective July 1, 1947, and 
amended by Order No. 5008, Dec. 20, 
1948, have, through changes in eco- 
nomic conditions beyond the control 
of the Commission or the company, be- 
come inadequate and insufficient to 
provide a reasonable return to the com- 
pany and insufficient to enable the 
company properly to discharge its 
duty to the public, and the continua- 
tion of those inadequate rates in effect 
is not conducive to the public welfare. 

2. That application of the schedules 
of rates and charges set out in Ap- 
pendix A [omitted herein] hereto will 
not produce more than a fair return to 
the company on its Louisiana intra- 
state business, but will provide enough 
to enable the company to continue, 
without any abatement, its construc- 
tion program in the public interest. 

3. That the company shall, in view 
of the rate schedules herein allowed, 
expedite its construction program in 
Louisiana and do with diligence all 
things necessary promptly to provide 
telephone service, of the grade desired, 
to meet the full demands of its patrons 
and potential patrons in Louisiana. 


KNIGHT, JR., Commissioner, dis- 
senting: By order of the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission, effective 
June Ist, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company is authorized 
to augment its annual gross intra- 
state revenues in Louisiana by $3,- 
594,000, through increases in the 
rates charged for telephone service, 
both exchange and toll. From this 
order I respectfully dissent. 

On July 1, 1947, not quite two years 
ago, and only fourteen months before 
the present application, Louisiana tele- 
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phone rates were substantially in- 
creased. Unless circumstances of an 
emergency nature have arisen, rate 
fixing should not be so frequent an 
occurrence as the early return of 
Southern Bell to the Commission 
would indicate. No emergency has 
been shown. 

Moreover, those increases were to 
provide for the enlarged expenses of 
Louisiana telephone operations as 
known and as reasonably anticipated, 
and particularly were to afford to 
Southern Bell, by its own description, 
the means to upgrade and improve the 
quality of its service. Despite the in- 
crease the effectiveness of the company 
in improving its service and satisfying 
the increased demands made upon it 
has not been bettered. On the con- 
trary, its position as to meeting these 
demands has steadily deteriorated, and 
its present contentions leave the in- 
ference that the more customers it 
acquires, the less money it makes. 
This principle I am not prepared to 
accept. 

There can be little doubt that we 
have entered upon a period of declin- 
ing economy, with subsiding prices a 
reality and lowered employment a rea- 
sonable if unwelcome expectation. 
Since the institution of these proceed- 
ings in September, 1948, there has 
been so marked and continued a reduc- 
tion trend in the cost of many mate- 
rials important in telephony (particu- 
larly lead) that much of the evidence 
introduced in this record bearing on 
material costs has lost its timeliness. 
While these declines have not sufficed 
to offset wage increases, there is every 
indication that the costs picture paint- 
ed by Bell is too shifting, fluid, and 
altogether abnormal to serve properly 

























as a basis for establishing rates with 
the desired degree of permanence. 
This is accented by the effect of the 
huge construction program Bell de- 
scribes, and which must distort that 
costs picture to some extent. 


In a period of declining prices an 
unregulated private industry would 
hesitate to increase the cost of its prod- 
uct for fear of approaching the point 
of diminishing returns through loss of 
business. With the telephone com- 
pany this point will hardly be reached 
immediately on the increase going into 
effect—its backlog of applications is 
too great and general employment still 
high, though lessening. However, of 
all utilities, demand in the telephone 
industry is the least stable, and that 
demand is the most responsive to eco- 
nomic fluctuations, as exemplified by 
Southern Bell’s loss of twenty to thirty 
thousand users in Louisiana between 
1929 and 1932. Telephones are aban- 
doned before electricity, gas, or water 
is discontinued, and as the ability of 
the telephone user to pay higher rates 
declines, there may be a serious de- 
crease in demand which in large part 
would be attributable to increased 
rates. Thus the object of the increase 
is defeated, the net result being only 
an added burden on remaining users. 
It should be noted in this connection 
that of those added charges a consid- 
erable part will never reach Southern 
Bell, but will be diverted as income tax 
payments to the Federal government 
and license contract fees to the Amer- 
ican Company. These tax payments 
are in addition to the heavy Federal 
excise tax on communications, begun 
as a wartime measure but still levied. 


Until recently the reason repeatedly 
given for inability to furnish service 
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requested has been the shortage of 
materials and equipment, particularly 
cable. In the latter stages of this pro- 

ceeding the Commission was informed 

that these shortages had ended, and 

that present and future shortcomings 

in furnishing telephone service would 

be attributable to lack of capital, tied 

in by the company to the claimed low 

earnings. These low earnings were 

represented by the company as having 

so discredited it in the financial world 

that it would not be able to secure by 

stock and bond sales the money neces- 

sary for expansion. 

This argument cannot logically con- 
sider Southern Bell alone. Its stock 
is wholly owned by American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which 
lends it, at a business rate of interest, 
the money needed for expansions. 
A.T.&T. owns Western Electric Com- 
pany which earns nice profits and 
which manufactures and supplies to 
Southern Bell nearly all of its equip- 
ment, for the installation of which it 
charges additionally in many cases. 
The research facilities of the telephone 
industry are concentrated in the A.T. 
&T.-owned Bell Laboratories, which 
develop improvements for the use of 
which A.T.&T. charges Southern Bell 
a substantial annual sum. Southern 
Bell’s earnings are siphoned into the 
Bell System, either as dividends or 
charges of one kind or another. For 
example, of the increase granted by 
the Commission, $35,940 will go au- 
tomatically to A.T.&T. through one 
of these siphons, the license contract 
payment. The identification of South- 
ern Bell and A.T.&T. is admitted by 
the applicant in predicating much of its 
presentation on the claimed necessity 
for maintaining the American Com- 
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pany’s annual and sacrosanct $9 divi- 
dend on common stock. 

It is not possible under such condi- 
tions to examine the claimed plight of 
Southern Bell and ignore the condition 
of the A.T.&T., any more than one 
might speak of diabetes of the arm. 
We are here asked to increase intra- 
state long-distance toll rates at the 
very time that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is reducing the 
interstate toll rates charged by the 
Long Lines Department of the A.T. 
&T., and it is very difficult to perceive 
the financial straits of A.T.&T., which 
has not failed since the 1920’s to pay 
the $9 dividend. 

The applicant company does not ex- 
hibit the concern for economy which 
might logically be expected where 
earnings are claimed to be inadequate. 
As an instance, at a time when tele- 
phone service is extremely hard to ob- 
tain, the necessity for the company’s 
large advertising expenditures is very 
dubious. Much of the enjoyment of 
the listeners to the Telephone Hour 
would be dulled if they were aware 
that this “free” entertainment costs 
Southern Bell $95,068.94 per year, of 
which $13,939.78 is assessed to Lou- 
isiana telephone users. 


In the hearings it was admitted that 
no studies had been made to determine 
the effect upon net revenues of up- 
grading the many existing multi-party 
lines which applicants are presently 
compelled to accept. To one as fa- 
miliar as I with the tremendous num- 
ber of persons who have accepted 4- 
party service, or worse, as a temporary 
relief in the expectation that this serv- 
ice would be upgraded to one- or 2- 
party service as soon as the company 
could do so, it is incredible that seri- 
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ous consideration had not been given 
to the economic effect of such upgrad- 
ing. Multiple party service may be 
more remunerative to the company 
than single party service, and this may 
be a factor contributing to the com- 
pany’s lethargy in upgrading. That 
so little thought has been devoted to 
the question makes the hope of early 
improvement in this respect question- 
able as a basis on which to found a 
rate increase. The Commission has 
more positive means for securing the 
proper response to the public need for 
upgraded service. 

In this proceeding Southern Bell 
has stressed its willingness to expand 
rural service if the increase sought 
were granted. It is axiomatic in the 
telephone business, as in transporta- 
tion, that the thickly settled communi- 
ties help to carry the burden of serv- 
ing those areas which are less popu- 
lated. This is a load cheerfully borne 
by the larger communities in order that 
modern conveniences may reach those 
less fortunately situated. Neverthe- 
less, there is a limit beyond which this 
principle is not in the public interest. 
While few, there are some rural situa- 
tions where the cost of affording tele- 
phone service by Bell is grossly dis- 
proportionate to the value of that 
service. I am no proponent of gov- 
ernment entry into the telephone busi- 
ness, but the so-called Poage Bill, 
which proposes Federal subsidies for 
rural telephone development, is very 
likely to pass the Congress and will 
surely be signed by the President. 
This proposal has for its object the 
supplying of telephone service to 
sparsely settled rural locations without 
placing a direct burden upon all other 
present telephone users, urban and 
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rural, such as is imposed by granting In view of these considerations I 
a rate increase to Southern Bell for respectfully dissent from the majority 
the purpose of underwriting remote decision. 

rural development. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Federal Power Commission et al. 
Vv 


Interstate Natural Gas Company, 
Incorporated et al. 


Nos. 109, 188, 209, 212 
— US —, 93 L ed —, 69 S Ct 775 
April 18, 1949 


. to United States Court of Appeals to review 


order distributing fund accumulated under stay pending 

review of order of Federal Power Commission reducing rates for 

natural gas; reversed. For decision of lower court, see (1948) 
73 PUR NS 149, 166 F2d 796. 


Reparation, § 43 — Distribution of impounded fund — Control by Federal law. 
1. Claims of pipe-line companies to a fund impounded in court, pending 
review of an order of the Federal Power Commission reducing rates of an 
interstate natural gas company from which they obtain their supply, are 
determinable solely with reference to Federal law when these companies are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, p. 47. 


Reparation, § 43.1 — Distribution of impounded funds — Claims of pipe-line com- 
panies. 

2. Natural gas pipe-line companies are not entitled to a fund impounded 
in court, pending review of an order of the Federal Power Commission 
reducing rates of an interstate natural gas company from which they obtain 
their supply, on the ground that the fund was created by their payments, 
since ultimate consumers of natural gas were the intended beneficiaries of 
the rate reductions ordered; although it is conceivable that a wholesaler 
might be warranted in keeping all or part of the rate reduction under the 
standards of reasonableness, a court would not be warranted in assuming 
that rates which have been charged by a wholesaler are so low as to be 
unreasonable, p. 47. 


Rates, § 184 — Presumption as to reasonableness. 
3. A court would not be warranted in assuming that rates which have been 
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charged are so low as to be unreasonable, whether fixed under rate orders 
of the Commission or fixed by the utilities themselves without the compul- 
sion of a rate order, p. 47. 


Reparation, § 9 — Jurisdiction of court — Claims to impounded funds — Rate 
making as an element. 

4. Determination by a Federal court of the equity of claims by pipe-line 
companies to a fund impounded in court, pending the review of an order 
of the Federal Power Commission reducing rates of an interstate natural 
gas company from which they obtain their supply, is not rate making by 
the court, even though in a particular case the court reaches the question 
of reasonableness of rates of the pipe-line companies for the purpose of 
distributing the fund to the intended beneficiaries of the rate reduction order 
under the Natural Gas Act, p. 48. 

Injunction, § 53 — Duty of court — Stay of rate order — Impounded funds. 
5. A Federal court which issues an order staying a rate reduction order of 
the Federal Power Commission, pending review, has a responsibility to 
protect all the interests whom its injunction may affect and assumes the duty 
to make disposition of a fund impounded under its stay order in accord with 
equitable principles, p. 48. 


Reparation, § 43.1 — Distribution of impounded funds — Excess charge under 
Federal regulation — Ultimate claims under state law. 

6. A Federal court, in determining claims to a fund impounded in court, 
pending review of an order of the Federal Power Commission reducing 
rates of an interstate natural gas company for gas sold to pipe-line com- 
panies which resell to industrial users and to distributing companies, should 
apply local law providing a standard for determining which of two or more 
claimants would have been entitled to the benefits of the rate reduction; or 
if clear and speedy state remedies are available, the Federal court may hold 
the fund until those having the final say on the state law questions have 
spoken ; or in the absence of such a showing the Federal court should pro- 
ceed to determine the question, relying on available sources of local law; 
and the court may in its discretion disburse the funds directly to either the 
local distributing companies or the ultimate consumers or work out an ad- 
ministrative scheme whereby distribution is made pursuant to directives of 
state agencies, p. 49. 


(FRANKFURTER, JACKSON, and Burton, JJ., concur in substance; BLAck, 
Murpnuy, and Rutciepce, JJ., dissent in part.) 


¥ 
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APPEARANCES: Bradford Ross, of 
Washington, D. C., argued the cause 
for Federal Power Commission. 


John P. Randolph, of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, argued the cause for 
Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri; William C. Wines, of Chicago, 
Illinois, argued the cause for Illinois 
Commerce Commission; John  T. 
Cahill, of New York city, argued the 
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cause for Memphis Natural Gas Co.; 


Forney Johnston, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, argued the cause for South- 
ern Natural Gas Co.; William V. 
Dougherty, of New York city, argued 
the cause for Interstate Natural Gas 
Co., and Mississippi River Fuel Corp. ; 
Charles C. Crabtree, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, submitted the cause for 
Memphis Light, Gas & Water Divi- 


sion. 





FEDERAL P. COM. v. INTERSTATE NAT. GAS CO. 


Mr. Justice Doucias delivered the 
opinion of the court: This case, here 
on certiorari, involves the proper dis- 
position of a fund accumulated under 
a stay order issued by the court of ap- 
peals pending review of a rate order 
issued by petitioner. That order re- 
duced the rates for natural gas on sales 
by Interstate Natural Gas Co. to Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corp., Southern 
Natural Gas Co., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. for resale to Memphis Nat- 
ural Gas Co., and on sales by Inter- 
state to Memphis. The court of ap- 
peals sustained the order (1946) 65 
PUR NS 1, 156 F2d 949, and we 
affirmed its judgment (1947) 331 US 
682, 91 L ed 1742, 69 PUR NS 1, 67 
S Ct 1482. 

Interstate deposited in the registry 
of the court pending review the month- 
ly difference between payments under 
existing rates and those required un- 
der the order of the Commission. In- 
terstate has now moved in the court of 
appeals for a distribution of the fund. 
The pipe-line companies— Mississippi, 
Southern, United,’ and Memphis— 
claimed the fund and asked that it be 
distributed to them. Petitioner and 
certain state and municipal agencies 
also intervened, opposing distribution 
to the pipe-line companies and claim- 
ing that it should be made to the 
ultimate consumers of the gas or to 
such others as may be equitably enti- 
tled to it. The court of appeals, rely- 
ing on Central States Electric Co. v. 
Muscatine (1945) 324 US 138, 89 
L ed 801, 57 PUR NS 81, 65 S Ct 
565, ordered the fund to be paid to 
those from whom Interstate wrong- 
fully exacted the payments, viz., the 





1 United claimed an allocable share on be- 
half of Memphis to which it had resold the 
gas which it had purchased from Interstate. 


pipe-line companies, without prejudice 
to such rights as others may have to 
hold those companies accountable for 
the amounts involved (1948) 73 PUR 
NS 149, 166 F2d 796. 

[1] First. Here, unlike Central 
States Electric Co. v. Muscatine, 
supra, the distributing companies that 
seek return of the fund created from 
their payments of the excessive rates 
are subject to the jurisdiction of. the 
Federal Power Commission, since 
they are natural gas companies en- 
gaged in the transportation or sale at 
wholesale of natural gas in interstate 
commerce. See Illinois Nat. Gas Co. 


v. Central Illinois Pub. Service Co. 
(1942) 314 US 498, 86 L ed 371, 
42 PUR NS 53, 62 S Ct 384. The 
claims of these pipe-line companies to 
the fund are therefore determinable 
solely with reference to Federal law, 
since the Natural Gas Act, [June 21, 


1938] 52 Stat 821, Chap 556, 15 
USCA § 717, 4 FCA title 15, § 717, 
is designed to regulate the segment of 
the industry occupied by such distrib- 
utors. See Interstate Nat. Gas Co. v. 
Federal Power Commission (1947) 
331 US 682, 689, 690, 91 L ed 1742, 
1747, 1748, 69 PUR NS 1, 67 S Ct 
1482; Federal Power Commission v. 
Hope Nat. Gas Co. (1944) 320 US 
591, 610, 88 L ed 333, 349, 51 PUR 
NS 193, 64 S Ct 281. We may not 
therefore sustain the action of the 
court of appeals unless it is clear as 
a matter of Federal law that the pipe- 
line companies are entitled to the fund. 

[2,3] The basis of the claim 
stated in their petitions for interven- 
tion is that they are entitled to the 
fund as of right, since it was created 
by their payments. But we would be 
unmindful of the purpose of the act 
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and the responsibility of the Federal 

courts under it, if we so ruled. The 
aim of the act was to protect ultimate 
consumers of natural gas from exces- 
sive charges. See Federal Power 
Commission v. Hope Nat. Gas Co. 
supra (320 US at pp. 610, 612, 51 
PUR NS at pp. 205, 206). They 
were the intended beneficiaries of rate 
reductions ordered by the Federal 
Commission, though state machinery 
might have to be invoked to obtain 
lower rates at the consumer level. The 
rates charged a wholesaler are part of 
its costs, reflected in its rate base. 
Reduction of those costs normally will 
lead in due course to reduction in its 
resale rates, unless we are to assume 
that the passage of the Natural Gas 
Act was an exercise in futility. It is 
of course conceivable that a whole- 
saler might be warranted in keeping 
all or a part of the rate reduction un- 
der the standards of reasonableness 
prescribed by the act. But a court 
would not be warranted in assuming 
that the rates which have been charged 
are so low as to be unreasonable. No 
such presumption attends rates which 
have been fixed pursuant to rate or- 
ders of the Commission. Nor can we 
make any such presumption as respects 
rates fixed by the utilities themselves 
without the compulsion of a rate or- 
der. For experience does not indicate 
that utilities are wont to charge them- 
selves out of business. 

The pipe-line companies in their 
petitions for intervention make no 
claim that their rates have been so 
low that they are entitled to these 
refunds as a matter of law. Were 
that issue tendered the court would 
need to resolve it and could call upon 
the Federal Power Commission for 
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information relevant to it. Moreover, 
if the pipe-line companies passed on to 
their customers the rate reductions 
from the date of the Commission’s or- 
der (as Mississippi alleges it did), 
they would be entitled to a return of 
the payments they made into the fund. 
They would then have done all that 
was in their power to effectuate the 
policy of the act in this regard. But 
apart from those exceptions, it is the 
duty of the court to look beyond those 
companies for the rightful claimants 
of the fund. It is the responsibility 
of the court which distributes the fund 
accumulated under its stay order “to 
correct that which has been wrong- 
fully done by virtue of its process.” 
United States v. Morgan (1939) 307 
US 183, 197, 83 L ed 1211, 1220, 29 
PUR NS 47, 56, 59 S Ct 795. That 
responsibility plainly cannot be dis- 
charged by payment of the fund to 
those who show no loss by reason of 
the court’s action. 


[4,5] It is said that the Federal 
court could not bypass the pipe-line 
companies without undertaking to 
pass on the reasonableness of the rates 
which they have charged—a matter 
beyond its competence except on re- 
view of orders of the Commission. 
But it is not rate making to determine 
the equity of the claim of the pipe-line 
companies to the fund. The Federal 
court, through exercise of its power 
under § 19 of the act, 15 USCA 
§ 717r, 4 FCA title 15, § 717r, issued 
the stay order under which the fund 
was accumulated. When a Federal 
court of equity grants relief by way 
of injunction it has a responsibility to 
protect all the interests whom its in- 
junction may affect. Inland Steel Co. 
v. United States (1939) 306 US 153, 
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83 L ed 557, 59S Ct 415. It assumes 
the duty to make disposition of the 
fund in accord with equitable princi- 
ples. United States v. Morgan, supra 
(307 US at p. 191, 83 Led at p. 1217, 
29 PUR NS at p. 52). If in a par- 
ticular case the court reaches the ques- 
tion of reasonableness of rates, it does 
so only for purposes of distributing 
the fund for whose creation it alone 
was responsible. It does not fix or 
prescribe rates for the past or the fu- 
ture. The reasonableness of rates 
charged by the companies who claim 
the fund is wholly ancillary to the 
problem of determining what claim- 
ants are equitably entitled to share in 
it. See Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. 
Florida (1935) 295 US 301, 79 L ed 
1451, 55 S Ct 713; United States v. 
Morgan, supra. 

[6] Second. The problem is some- 
what more complicated if distribution 
of the fund is to be made to claimants 
other than the pipe-line companies. 
The latter sell gas to at least two types 
of customers—industrial users over 
whose rates the Federal Power Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction *® and over 
which state regulatory bodies may or 
may not, depending on local law; and 
numerous distributing companies sell- 
ing to customers in eight states. If 
the pipe-line companies had passed the 
rate reductions on to the distributing 
companies those reductions may or 
may not have reached the ultimate con- 
sumers. We likewise do not know 
whether the reductions would have 
reached the industrial users either by 
terms of the contracts or by virtue of 
the assertion of regulatory authority. 

If in this situation local law pro- 


2§ 1(b), 15 USCA § 717 (b), 4 FCA title 
15, § 717 (b). 
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vides a standard for determining 
which of two or more claimants would 
have been entitled to the benefits of 
the rate reduction, the Federal court 
should apply it. If clear and speedy 
state remedies are available, the Fed- 
eral court might hold the fund until 
those having the final say on the state 
law questions have spoken. Cf. 
Thompson v. Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(1940) 309 US 478, 483, 84 L ed 
876, 880, 60 S Ct 628; Spector Motor 
Service v. McLaughlin (1944) 323 
US 101, 89 L ed 101, 65 S Ct 152. 
But in absence of such a showing the 
Federal court in the interest of dis- 
patch should proceed to determine the 
questions, relying on such sources of 
local law as may be available, includ- 
ing information from state regulatory 
agencies. The Federal court may in 
its discretion disburse the funds di- 
rectly to either the local distributing 
companies or the ultimate consumers 
or work out an administrative scheme 
whereby the distribution is made pur- 
suant to directives of state agencies. 
In conclusion, the task of the Fed- 
eral court in distributing the fund ac- 
cumulated by virtue of its stay order 
is to undo the wrong which its process 
caused. The basic problem, therefore, 
is not to fix rates but to determine who 
suffered a loss as a result of the court’s 
action in granting the stay. What in 
fact would have happened as a con- 
sequence of Federal or state law if the 
stay had not been issued, no one can 
know for a certainty. But the Federal 
court must make its prognostication, 
whether an excursion into Federal or 
state law questions is entailed. Dis- 
tribution of the fund should not in- 
volve prolonged litigation. It is an 
administrative matter involving the 
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exercise of an informed judgment by 

the Federal court and should have the 

flexibility and dispatch which charac- 

terize the administrative process. 
Reversed. 


FRANKFURTER, J., concurring: 
While agreeing in substance with Mr. 
Justice Douglas’ opinion, because of 
the conflict of views to which the case 
has given rise I deem it desirable to 
spell out with particularity what I re- 
gard as the controlling considerations. 

1. The controversy concerns the 
proper disposition of a fund impound- 
ed in the court of appeals by virtue of 
the court’s suspension of a rate reduc- 
tion order of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Interstate paid into the reg- 
istry of the court the sums collected 
by it in excess of the rates fixed by 
the Commission. After the order was 


finally sustained Interstate moved the 


court for distribution of the fund to 
the three companies which, as custom- 
ers of Interstate, paid the unlawfully 
exacted amounts. The motion was 
supported by the three purchasers 
from Interstate; it was resisted by the 
Federal Power Commission which 
asked that distribution be made to the 
ultimate consumers; it was also re- 
sisted by the city of Jackson and by 
the regulatory Commissions of IIlinois 
and Missouri, which likewise urged 
that distribution be made to the ulti- 
mate consumers within their respec- 
tive territories. One of Interstate’s 
purchasers, United Gas Pipe Line 
Company, although intervening as a 
claimant, advised the court that it 
would pass on its share of the refund 
to the Memphis Natural Gas Com- 
pany, to which United had resold the 
gas purchased from Interstate. 


2. The court below thus had before 
79 PUR NS aa. 


it claims upon the fund by two imme- 
diate purchasers from Interstate, 
which asserted their right to the 
amounts paid into the fund by them, 
by a third purchaser from Interstate 
which made claim upon the fund but 
merely as a conduit for its passage to 
a subpurchaser, and by public agen- 
cies—national, state, and municipal— 
which urged that the entire fund be 
distributed to the ultimate consumers. 

The respondents—Interstate and 
the three immediate purchasers from 
it—basically rely on Southern P. Co. 
v. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co. 245 
US 531, 62 L ed 451, PUR1918B 
598, 38 S Ct 186, in urging that the 
fund should go to the immediate de- 
positors from whom it was found to 
have been wrongfully exacted. They 
deem that case to be the foundation of 
our decision in Central States Electric 
Co. v. Muscatine (1945) 324 US 138, 
89 L ed 801, 57 PUR NS 81, 65 
S Ct 565. The government on the 
other hand asks that the Muscatine 
Case be overruled and that the fund 
should go to the ultimate consumers. 

In the Muscatine Case this court 
rejected the notion that as between 
a utility like Interstate and its imme- 
diate purchasers a rate reduction 
makes the distributors mere conduits 
of the reduction for the exclusive ben- 
efit of the ultimate consumers. In 
short, the rationale of the Muscatine 
Case is that that which is in fact not 
true in the process of rate fixing ought 
not to be erected into a principle of 
law merely because the effect of a 
rate reduction is postponed through an 
exercise of the right to judicial review 
afforded by the Congress. 

3. It would, therefore, appear to be 
clear that the judicial duty is to deal 
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fairly with a trust fund held to await 
the outcome of judicial review to the 
end that it may be distributed on the 
basis of what would have taken place 
had the Power Commission’s order 
gone into effect at once. 

The task, then, for the court of ap- 
peals is to reconstruct, as far as it can 
possibly be done, what would have 
happened had no fund accrued. Rea- 
sons of equity produced the fund; 
equitable considerations must deter- 
mine its distribution. The governing 
principle is that of unjust enrichment. 
Since the task of the court is to place 
the parties in the position in which 
they would have been had there not 
been a postponement of the effective 
date of the rate-reduction, it is now 
the duty of the court to ‘make that 
retrospective determination not by un- 
founded assumptions erected into rigid 
legal rules, but by an ascertainment of 
what actually would have happened 
contemporaneously had _ purchasers 
from Interstate obtained their gas at 
the lower rate. 

4. A utility is entitled to charge a 
reasonable rate. It would be dealing 
with a fiction and not a fact to hold 
as a matter of law either that the im- 
mediate purchasers from Interstate 
should keep the benefit of the reduced 
rate or that it should all go to the 
ultimate consumers. Whether the 
three purchasers or the intervening 
distributors are entitled to any part 
of the reduction depends on the ascer- 
tainable condition of the three pur- 
chasers from Interstate and the in- 
termediate purchasers from them. A 
merely compensatory rate below which 
no rate may be fixed by a regulatory 
Commission may not be a reasonable 
rate. See Brandeis, J., in Missouri 


ex rel. Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. 
v. Public Service Commission, 262 
US 276, 296, 67 L ed 981, 988, 
PURI923C 193, 43 S Ct 544, 31 
ALR 807. For various reasons a util- 
ity may charge, as is well known, less 
than what as a matter of law it could 
be compelled to charge. On the other 
hand, it may charge the maximum of 
what is reasonable. 

To distribute the entire fund among 
the immediate purchasers from Inter- 
state may give them a complete wind- 
fall, since they might have been com- 
pelled, under their duty to charge only 
a reasonable rate, to reduce their rates 
so as to keep none of the Interstate 
reductions. Since all these purchasers 
are subject to regulation by the Power 
Commission, the Power Commission 
could have ordered such rate reduc- 
tions in whole or in part. On the 
other hand to take it all away from 
them now might work an injustice 
because they might have been allowed 
to keep at least part of the reduction. 
As to the intermediate purchasers that 
were not subject to the Federal Power 
Commission, the allowable retention 
of any part of a reduced rate from 
a distributor would have turned con- 
temporaneously on state law. To deny 
both these classes of the intermediate 
purchasers the right to establish just 
claim against the fund and to distrib- 
ute it all among the consumers, more- 
over, would inevitably leave a sizable 
unclaimed amount, and this, of course, 
would have to go to the depositors as 
the residuary claimant—it would have 
to go, that is, to Interstate, the one 
party least entitled to any of the fund. 

These arbitrary alternatives—to 
distribute the whole fund to the im- 
mediate purchasers from Interstate or 
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to distribute it all to the ultimate con- 
sumers—have at least the support of 
logic though not of justice. A sug- 
gested compromise—to go beyond the 
immediate purchasers and at the same 
time stop short with those purchasers 
over whom the Federal Power Com- 
mission has authority—is said to be 
justified by the fact that a Federal 
court cannot engage in rate regula- 
tion. This suggestion has the support 
neither of logic nor of justice. Ifa 
Federal court is barred from inquir- 
ing, because such an inquiry amounts 
in effect to rate regulation, what would 
have been the consequences to all those 
affected had the reduction of Inter- 
state’s rate gone into immediate ef- 
fect, rates administered by the Federal 
Power Commission should be no more 
open to such an inquiry than are those 
beyond the power of the Commission. 
And if it would be unjust to let an 
immediate distributee which had 
passed on the higher rate to its pur- 
chasers retain the benefit of the re- 
duction, it would be equally unjust to 
let any succeeding distributee which 
had done the same thing enjoy the ben- 
efit merely because it was the last dis- 
tributee subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

At all events, in preventing unjust 
enrichment a court of equity is not 
exercising the functions of rate mak- 
ing; it is neither awarding reparations 
for the past nor fixing a future sched- 
ule as does a rate-regulating body. 
Granting that a Federal court does not 
have the power to regulate rates, it 
does not follow that in discharging the 
duty to distribute a fund of its own 
creation it is barred from an inquiry 
which has some aspects—though I be- 
lieve very minor ones—that would also 
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appear in a rate proceeding. In short, 
issues that may be pertinent to a rate 
investigation before a regulatory Com- 
mission are not therefore beyond the 
power of judicial inquiry when they 
arise in a totally different relation. 

5. Accordingly, the task for the 
court below is to determine in 1949 
how the Interstate rate reduction 
would have affected all the intermedi- 
ate distributors in ’43 and ’44 had it 
not been suspended by the court’s in- 
junction. The court of appeals has in- 
herent powers to bring to its aid all 
effective means to discharge this task. 
This court, in Ex parte Peterson 
(1920) 253 US 300, 64 L ed 919, 40 
S Ct 543, showed the resources avail- 
able to our district courts even in an 
action at law when due regard must 
be had for the requirements of the 
Seventh Amendment. The more 
clearly available are procedures for do- 
ing justice where a court of equity is 
called upon to distribute a trust fund 
of its own creation. 

In the light of the foregoing, the 
court of appeals should ask the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for an advis- 
ory report as to what the Commis- 
sion might have determined had it in 
the original proceeding for the reduc- 
tion of the rates of Interstate exercised 
its power to bring in all the parties. 
There is nothing novel in this. Dis- 
trict courts may call upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to help shape de- 
crees in Sherman Law cases. To be 
sure, the Clayton Act explicitly so pro- 
vides. But a court of equity has in- 
herent powers to invite such help from 
a great agency of the government. 
While the Federal Power Commission 
could, if it chose, decline to render 
that help, it is inconceivable that it 
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would do so. As to the intermediate 
purchasers, subject not to the Power 
Commission but to state or city regu- 
lation, the local agencies could be sim- 
ilarly resorted to for aid in the ulti- 
mate problem before the lower court 
of distributing a commingled fund 
as to which none of the interested par- 
ties can fairly be said, as a matter of 
law, to have an obvious, demonstrated 
claim. 

Various obstacles are conceived to 
stand in the way of the lower court’s 
fulfilment of this task. But it is, to 
say the least, premature to conjure 
up abstract difficulties which, as a 
practical matter, may evaporate in the 
light of the informed advice which 
these various regulatory agencies may 
be able to furnish readily on the basis 
of their available records of the finan- 
cial condition of the utilities subject 
to them. It will-be time enough to 
distribute the fund by some makeshift 
rule of thumb if what is concededly a 
rule of intrinsic fairness should be 
found judicially unenforceable. Ac- 
cordingly, I would remand the case to 
the court of appeals to take steps con- 
sistent with the foregoing views. 

By Mr. Justice JACKSON, concur- 
ring: 

Mr. Justice Burton and I view this 
case in a different light than do any 
of our brethren but we have joined in 
the judgment and the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Douglas because we deem it 
important that instructions to the 
court below carry the concurrence of 
a majority of this court. We agree 
with much but not all of that opinion 
and where our views differ we are 
closer to that opinion than to other 
views expressed here. We repeat our 
concurrence so that there may be no 


misunderstanding but wish also to 
express for the record our individual 
views. 

The way this case appears to us is 
this : 

1. The three pipe-line companies 
whose excessive payments made up 
this fund may not, under the terms of 
the impounding order, have an abso- 
lute right to recover it. However, 
since this court found that the money 
was illegally exacted from them, it 
would seem to make at least a prima 
facie case for returning it to their 
possession. The minimum to which 
they are entitled is a chance to be 
heard as to whatever claim they may 
have to it. As these companies are 
subject to the Federal Natural Gas 
Act, a Federal court might properly 
weigh their claims under Federal law. 

2. Assuming, however, what is not 
improbable, that none of the pipe-line 
companies establishes a claim to the 
fund, the next in right to receive it 
would be their customers, the local 
distributing companies. The latter 
are under protection of Federal law 
as to the rates which may be exacted 
from them by the pipe-line companies 
but are in no respect under Federal 
law as to the rates they may charge 
customers. If all of the Federal pow- 
er exerted in the Natural Gas Act had 
been exercised by the Federal Power 
Commission, it could not reach or con- 
trol their customer relations. We do 
not see, therefore, how a Federal court 
in this litigation can derive from the 
act any greater power to enter the local 
field with refunds than the Power 
Commission had to enter it for rate 
making. There are many legal and 
practical reasons why the court’s func- 
tion should not be expanded beyond 
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the point where Congress ended the 
functions of the Power Commission. 

3. The manner and amount by 
which any repayments to distributing 
companies would be reflected in re- 
duced rates to consumers, and there- 
fore in rebates, is exclusively for state 
law. Twenty-one of these distributing 
companies are involved and they oper- 
ate in eight states, each with its own 
principles to govern local rate making 
and separate authorities to apply 
them. We solve no problem by say- 
ing that computation of this refund is 
not rate making. Of course it is not, 
but it is so like unto it that no one 
suggests that any body of law except 
that of rate making is applicable. Dis- 
guise it with what sophistry we will, 
the disposition of refunds as between 
operating companies and customers 
must be generally based on the local 
law of rate making or on no law at 
all. Some of these companies and 
their customers are located within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the court of 
appeals for the fifth circuit ; others are 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth cir- 
cuits. I know of no legal or practical 
justification for requiring the fifth cir- 
cuit court of appeals to undertake in- 
terpretation and application as an orig- 
inal matter of the laws of eight states, 
several of them beyond its jurisdiction. 

4. The application of these funds, 
if they are held to go to the local dis- 
tributing companies, present difficult 
questions of policy which it is the re- 
sponsibility of the states to resolve in 
their own ways. The Federal court 
should not undertake to resolve them, 
even if they were less complex. These 
problems are not solved or evaded by 
saying that refunds shall go to con- 
sumers rather than to the companies. 
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It oversimplifies these problems to 
treat consumers in the abstract as a 
class all alike. And it does not dispose 
of the problems to declare that refunds 
should be on “equitable principles” as 
if there were a defined and accepted 
body of principles of equity on this 
subject. Equity in the historical 
sense—equity jurisprudence—has no 
guidance to give beyond maxims, such, 
for example, as “equality is equity.” 
But here, what is equality? Of course, 
what no doubt is meant is that the 
court should apply a sort of natural 
justice based on popular notions of 
right dealing. But this does not an- 
swer some of the concrete questions 
which someone must face in final dis- 
position of these funds. I shall men- 
tion but few. 

At the very outset one is faced with 
the question as to what is an “equita- 
ble” basis of refund as between in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers. Di- 
rect sales to industrial consumers by 
the three-pipe companies amounted to 
63 per cent of the total for Mississippi 
River Fuel Company, 18 per cent in 
the case of Southern Natural Gas 
Company, and 11 per cent for United 
Gas Pipe Line Company. In addition 
to this, other industrial consumers 
may be served by local distributing 
companies. The Federal Power Com- 
mission proposal, which this court 
seems to think should prevail, is that 
refunds both to industrial and domes- 
tic consumers be calculated by divid- 
ing the money in proportion to feet 
of gas sold to each one. On this basis, 
the Power Commission’s exhibit pro- 
poses a refund to direct industrial con- 
sumers alone of over a million dollars 
from this fund. The Commission does 
not tell us the prices paid by various 
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classes of consumers. But it is com- 
mon knowledge that, for a variety of 
reasons, industries get a much lower 
price per thousand cubic feet than 
domestic users. If we assume it is 50 
per cent, then the refund would repay 
industrials twice as large a proportion 
of what they have paid for gas per 
thousand cubic feet as it would house- 
hold users. Is this “equity”? In my 
dissent in Federal Power Commission 
v. Hope Nat. Gas Co. (1944) 320 US 
591, 88 L ed 333, 51 PUR NS 193, 
64 S Ct 281, I pointed out the uneco- 
nomic use of gas in industry and the 
waste and exhaustion of irreplaceable 
natural resources that it causes, and 
the great differential that exists be- 
tween their low contract price and the 
price paid by domestic users. I have 


great doubt whether the industrial 
users have any just basis for partici- 
pating in this refund; but if they 


could, and they certainly are entitled 
to try, their share should not be great- 
er than their proportion of the reve- 
nues contributed, rather than of their 
proportion of the consumption. The 
latter measures only the benefits they 
already have derived from exhausting 
the nation’s supplies, not at all what 
they have contributed to the fund. 
This court refused to consider these 
equities, as did also the Power Com- 
mission, in the Hope Case. Why not 
then leave the states free to solve the 
issue? Some of the states may have 
an intelligent policy with reference to 
the rapid depletion of our gas reserves, 
vis a vis domestic and industrial con- 
sumption, and the relation of price to 
uneconomic uses. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has none. 


The Power Commission has fur- 
nished a tabulation showing the share 


of each local distributing company 
under its theory. But it has not pro- 
vided any of the data which would dis- 
close the magnitude and complexity of 
the task it is asking us to visit upon 
the court of appeals by directing it to 
go beyond this and distribute each 
company’s share among its consumers. 
By reference to Moody’s Manual, 
however, we can learn the approximate 
number of customers served by each 
company. Then by applying the Pow- 
er Commission’s tabulation of the 
share of refunds, it would appear that 
refunds for some companies would be 
so trivial that a state supervising au- 
thority might conclude that to cover 
this refund into the current revenues 
of the operating company for whatever 
effect it might have on its present or 
future rates would be a more sensible 
procedure than to spend it in expense 
of special proceedings to refund to 
consumers. For instance, Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co. serves 142,481 cus- 
tomers in 109 communities. The 
Power Commission allocates it $20,- 
911, or an average 15 cents per con- 
sumer. The Illinois Power serves 
116,000 customers in 56 communities 
and is allocated $50,065, or about 43 
cents per consumer. Birmingham 
Gas serves 61,000 consumers in 9 
communities and is allocated $30,133, 
making an average refund of about 49 
cents. 

The foregoing estimate of consumer 
refunds assumes an equal amount to 
each consumer. Another permissible 
basis, and I should think, a fairer one 
where substantial amounts were in- 
volved, would be a refund in ratio to 
the bills paid for gas. The Power 
Commission, however, if consistent, 
would use another method and refund 
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in proportion to the feet of gas pur- 
chased by the consumer. Different lo- 
cal conditions precipitate some nice 
questions in applying any fair method 
as between consumers. From Moody’s 
Manual, for example, we learn that 
one of the largest of the distributing 
companies, the Atlanta Gaslight Co., 
which serves approximately 133,000 
consumers in 28 communities, has a 
graduated scale of rates, so that con- 
sumers pay different rates for gas con- 
sumed in different quantity brackets. 
I should think the practical effect of 
its schedule would be that a very large 
consumer would make an average pay- 
ment much less per thousand feet than 
would a moderate household consum- 
er. Equality of refund may not be 
equality of treatment. It will take 
more than equalitarian generalities to 
get this cash into consumers’ hands. 
Is not the manner of refund under 
such local conditions one to be 
worked out by local authorities rather 
than the Federal court of a distant 
circuit ? 

The problems do not end here. Con- 
sumers during what period are entitled 
to refund? Certainly the rate reduc- 
tion which caused this fund to accu- 
mulate could not in normal course 
have reached local retail consumers 
until sometime after reduction in 
wholesale rates, and the period would 
differ according to local conditions. 
The individuals who are entitled to 
refund, for whatever period may be 
adopted, must be identified and ques- 
tions settled as who is entitled to the 
refund of a deceased consumer, what 
becomes of the share of one who has 
removed or is unknown. Disputes 
between landlord and tenant, husband 
and wife, and many other questions 
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will arise; all of which are for local 
authorities. 

For these reasons it seems to us 
that the functions of the Federal court 
end when it has granted these refunds 
to the last purchaser whose purchase 
price the Federal authority can law- 
fully reduce. This would be the dis- 
tributing companies. From there on 
it is a local problem with which neither 
the Power Commission nor the court 
has any legitimate concern. The ma- 
chinery of some of the states may be 
somewhat inadequate for dealing with 
the problem, but that does not, in our 
view, warrant usurpation of their 
functions. 

However, for reasons stated at the 
beginning of this opinion, Mr. Justice 
Burton and I have joined the judg- 
ment and opinion of the court. 

Biack, J., concurring in part and 
dissenting in part: I concur in reversal 
of the judgment of the court of ap- 
peals, but dissent from the directions 
given that court for disposition of the 
impounded funds. In the first place 
I think those directions rest on erro- 
neous legal principles. Secondly, 
without precise definition of issues or 
standards, the directions impose an 
almost impossible task on the court of 
appeals, a task which is bound to dissi- 
pate a large part of the funds in di- 
verse, protracted, involved and con- 
fused litigation. Furthermore, I see 
little assurance that the fund’s rem- 
nant at the end of this litigation could 
ever reach the consumers who are in 
my judgment the equitable and legal 
beneficiaries of the funds. 

Acting pursuant to the Natural Gas 
Act,’ the Federal Power Commission 
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ordered the Interstate Natural Gas 
Company to reduce its rates to certain 
wholesale pipe-line companies. Chal- 
lenging this order as illegal, the whole- 
sale companies sought and obtained 
from a district court an injunction 
against enforcement of the rate re- 
duction order. By reason of the in- 
junction the pipe-line companies were 
compelled to continue to pay the high- 
er gas rates. But the court required 
the Natural Gas Company to make 
monthly payment into court of 
amounts equal to the rate reduction. 
For more than four years these funds 
have been collected and paid into 
court. When this case was submitted 
the total amount collected was in ex- 
cess of two and a half million dollars. 
The rate reduction order was sus- 
tained by this court * and consequently 
Interstate is not entitled to and as- 
serts no claim to the fund. The 
wholesale pipe-line companies claim it 
on the ground that but for the injunc- 
tion they would have obtained the gas 
at the lower rate.* The Federal Pow- 
er Commission and certain state 
agencies here contend that since the 
purpose of the Natural Gas Act was 
to provide benefits to the ultimate con- 
sumers the total impounded funds 
should be distributed to the consumers. 

First. I agree with the court that 
the aim of the Federal Act was to 
protect ultimate consumers of gas 
from excessive charges. To protect 
the ultimate consumer, however, the 
act went no further than to fix the 
interstate rates of producers and 
wholesalers. Congress intended that 
these Federal rate reductions would 


lower the costs of gas to local retail- 
ers thus enabling state and local agen- 
cies to fix lower consumer rates on the 
federally fixed lower wholesale rates. 
Consequently, where courts leave the 
act’s scheme free to function, ultimate 
consumers of gas get no benefits from 
the federally reduced producer rates 
until and unless state or local authori- 
ties fix reduced rates for companies 
whose sales fall within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. Under such cir- 
cumstances rate relationships and cost 
consequences as between consumers 
and dealers under state jurisdiction 
would raise questions of state law 
only. But here, the normal conse- 
quences of the valid Federal rate re- 
duction were not allowed to take place. 
The injunction placed an insuperable 
obstacle to state reduction of whole- 
sale or retail rates on the basis of the 
Federal rate reduction order. Thus 
the court’s stay blocked the congres- 
sional mechanism intended to produce 
lower consumer rates. Central States 
Electric Co. v. Muscatine (1945) 324 
US 138, 149 (dissenting opinion), 89 
L ed 801, 810, 57 PUR NS 81, 88, 
65 S Ct 565. Furthermore, no prac- 
tical remedy is available in the state 
courts or state or Federal regulatory 
agencies to determine retroactively 
what is a proper distribution of the im- 
pounded funds. The judicial stay 
therefore effectually frustrated the 
congressional purpose to provide a 
timely opportunity for state or na- 
tional regulatory agencies to accord 
consumers the act’s benefits. Conse- 
quently, rights in the fund as between 
ultimate consumers and the pipe-line 





2 Interstate Nat. Gas Co. v. Federal Power 
Commission (1947) 331 US 682, 91 L ed 1742, 
69 PUR NS 1, 67 S Ct 1482. 

3One pipe-line company claims to have 


passed on the rate reduction to its customers 
which if proved would put it in an entirely 
different category. 
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companies must be determined under 
the new situation created by the Fed- 
eral court. 

Second. Different from the court, 
I think that distribution of the fund 
in this new situation is wholly a mat- 
ter of Federal law and that the fund 
should be distributed without a futile 
effort to determine the extent consum- 
er rates might have been reduced by 
state or national regulatory agencies 
had they been left free to act on the 
reduced rate cost of gas. It was a 
Federal court acting under authority 
of Federal law that created the fund. 
And having deprived consumers of an 
opportunity to get the reduced rates 
Congress intended them to have as the 
result of an integrated Federal-state 
course of conduct, it became the duty 
of the Federal court to administer this 
fund under Federal rules that would as 
nearly as possible afford these con- 
gressionally intended benefits to con- 
sumers. Nothing short of this will 
accord with the congressional purpose 
or with equitable principles by which 
the court must be governed in admin- 
istering the fund. Inland Steel Co. v. 
United States (1939) 306 US 153, 
83 L ed 557, 59 S Ct 415; United 
States v. Morgan (1939) 307 US 
183, 83 L ed 1211, 29 PUR NS 47, 
59 S Ct 795. 


All gas the wholesale price of 
which was affected by the Commis- 
sion’s order had its ultimate price to 
the consumer fixed by law or by agree- 
ment of parties. In neither event can 
it be assumed that the the price paid 
failed to give the seller a reasonable 


value. Under such circumstances, 
where rates were fixed by law or con- 
tract on the basis of the high whole- 
sale rate, neither statutes nor equita- 
ble principles require the court of 
appeals to seek standards of reasonable- 
ness different from those under which 
gas merchants voluntarily had already 
sold their product to retailers and con- 
sumers. All regulatory statutes per- 
mit utilities to complain of unreason- 
able rates, and the failure of these 
utilities to prosecute claims for excess 
rates until this windfall was in sight 
should bar them from making retro- 
active claims now. And of course, 
where the price was fixed by voluntary 
contracts, the court should not be re- 
quired to re-examine those contracts 
on the naive assumption that consum- 
ers took an unconscionable advantage 
of the pipe-line companies. 

My belief is that under the circum- 
stances here the only way even par- 
tially to carry out the purpose of Con- 
gress to afford consumer relief is by 
distributing this fund to the consum- 
ers. This itself will impose a tedious, 
onerous, and perhaps expensive bur- 
den on the court and the consumers. 
Such a burden, however, is one of the 
prices to be paid for the practice of 
judicial suspension of rate orders. 
But the burden in distribution to con- 
sumers would be small in comparison 
to that imposed by requiring the court 
in 1949 and 1950 to make expensive 
and extensive explorations to specu- 
late on what rates state administrative 
agencies would have found reasonable 
in separate years from 1943 to 1947.° 





#As the court points out, industrial pur- 
chasers’ rates may not have been fixed by law 
but by contracts. 

5 How is this reasonableness to be deter- 
mined, on the fair value theory, the repro- 
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duction cost theory, or some other theory? 
And how many more years would it take the 
court to complete the several extensive in- 
quiries required to reach its conclusions as 
to reasonableness of the prices charged by the 





FEDERAL P. COM. v. INTERSTATE NAT. GAS CO. 


Neither the procedure I suggest nor 
that adopted by the court can achieve 
with scientific accuracy the result that 
would have followed had the court not 
suspended the rate reduction order. 
But under the court’s plan to require 
the court of appeals to reconstruct hy- 
pothetical rate situations in several 
states a major part of the funds might 
be dissipated in a costly but vain 
search for an unattainable goal.* Con- 
sumers at least can get a substantial 
part of the funds under the procedure 
I suggest.” Nor can I see any pos- 
sible intrusion into state functions by 
following such a course. 

Neither state laws nor state courts 
are responsible for the tangled situa- 
tion here. I cannot see where it could 


possibly offend the states or encroach 


on their power for the Federal court 
to distribute these funds to the very 
state people the Federal law was 
passed to protect. And the state rep- 
resentatives here arguing for the dis- 
tribution of this fund to the ultimate 
consumers, citizens of their states, are 
apparently unable to detect in distri- 
bution to these consumers any inva- 
sion of state rights by the Federal 
courts. 

This seems an appropriate time to 
reverse Central States Electric Co. v. 
Muscatine (1945) 324 US 138, 89 
L ed 801, 57 PUR NS 81, 65 S Ct 
565. I regret to see that holding sur- 
vive even in part. 

Mr. Justice Murphy and Mr. Jus- 
tice Rutledge join in this opinion. 





several companies in the several states where 
they sold gas? See McCart v. Indianapolis 
Water Co. (1938) 302 US 419, 428-439 (dis- 
senting opinion), 82 L ed 336, 342-349, 21 
PUR NS 465, 471-478, 58 S Ct 324. 

6It is interesting to note the unchallenged 
assertion in the government brief that al- 
though in Central States Electric Co. v. Mus- 
catine (supra, cited above), “this court re- 
quired that the way be left open for the 
ultimate consumers to utilize the remedies, if 
any, provided by local law, no such proceed- 
ing has been brought.” The illusion that state 
relief is somehow available to the consumers 


here seems to persist despite the realities that 
consumers in the Central States Case, similar- 
ly situated to the consumers here, have not 
received a dime from the “available” state 
remedies. 

7 Apprehension is expressed in this court 
that the procedure I suggest would result in 
making the producing company the residuary 
beneficiary of funds not claimed by consumers. 
Such an apprehension is not justified since 
the court of appeals can direct any unclaimed 
consumer funds to be distributed to whatever 
company might show a superior equity. 
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INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Paper Art Company, Incorporated 
Indianapolis Railways, Incorporated 


No. 20885 
June 9, 1949 


P 


ETITION for reconsideration of Commission order dismissing 
reparation proceedings; denied. 


Reparation, § 11 — Commission jurisdiction — Motor carrier rates. 


The Commission does not have jurisdiction to enter into reparation pro- 
ceedings pertaining to intrastate common motor carriers of passengers. 


By the Commission: On May 
12, 1949, the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana approved an order dis- 
missing the proceedings in the above- 
entitled cause wherein Paper Art Com- 
pany, Inc., complainant, prayed that 
this Commission issue an order direct- 
ing Indianapolis Railways, Inc., to pay 
complainant, Paper Art Company, 
Inc., the sum of $3,322.04 with in- 
terest thereon at 6 per cent per an- 
num, as overcharges as defined by 
§ 6, Chap 222, Acts 1941, Burns 
§ 47-1225a (e). 

Thereafter, on May 20, 1949, com- 
plainant, Paper Art Company, Inc., 
filed with the Commission a petition 
for reconsideration of the Commis- 
sion’s order dated May 12, 1949. 

The Commission has carefully read 
complainant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion, and finds: 


> 


1. That the same sets out no 
grounds for such reconsideration of its 
order. 

2. That in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, the Motor Vehicle Act of the 
state of Indiana, 1935, amended, does 
not vest in it jurisdiction to enter into 
reparation proceedings pertaining to 
common carriers of passengers by mo- 
tor vehicle, intrastate. 

3. That the complainant’s petition 
for reconsideration should be denied, 
overruled, and this matter held for 
naught and it will be so ordered. 

It is therefore ordered by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Indiana that 
complainant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion filed with the Commission on May 
20, 1949, be and the same is hereby 
denied, overruled, and this matter held 
for naught. 
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MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


Case No. 11608 
April 15, 1949 


Motion to set aside, 


| geese of telephone service rendered to a news agency; 


service discontinued for unlawful use. 


dismiss, quash, and strike from the records the Commission’s 
report and order dated April 15, 1949, overruled and denied 
April 19, 1949. 


Service, § 117 — Rights of customer — Telephone. 
1. A subscriber of a telephone company has no vested right to telephone 


service, p. 63. 


Service, § 134 — Grounds for denial — Unlawful use of telephone. 
2. A telephone company, under a rule providing for the discontinuance of 
telephone service to any customer upon notice by law enforcement officer 
of its unlawful use, may discontinue service to such a subscriber until it is 
shown that the telephone will not be used to violate the law, p. 63. 


Service, § 133 — Nature of right. 


Statement that telephone service is a privilege accorded to citizens who are 
willing to comply with reasonable rules and regulations affecting the use 


of a telephone, p. 63. 


By the Commission: The Commis- 
sion is today in receipt of a letter from 
the Honorable J. E. Taylor, attorney 
general of the state of Missouri, which 
letter is accomplished by a copy of 
“Findings of Fact, Conclusions of 
Law, Judgment and Decree” of Divi- 
sion 3 of the circuit court of the city 
of St. Louis in Case No. 26974-D, 
upon the docket of said court, styled 
Pioneer News Service, Inc., a corpo- 
ration, plaintiff, v. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, a corporation, 
defendant. 

The letter calls attention of the 
Commission to a rule in the general 


regulations of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company filed with the Com- 
mission as a part of their general ex- 
change tariff which rule deals with the 
discontinuance of service on notice 
from any law enforcement official that 
the service is being used as an instru- 
mentality to violate the law. 

The letter further calls attention to 
the fact that on the 5th day of Febru- 
ary, 1947, the then governor and the 
attorney general of the state sent a 
telegram to Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company notifying the com- 
pany that the telephone service to the 
Pioneer News Service, Inc. was being 
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used as an instrumentality to violate 
the law. The letter also calls atten- 
tion to other facts and proceedings 
which were had in the circuit court of 
the city of St. Louis in the above- 
styled case, most of which were dealt 
with by the court in its findings, and 
then concludes that in view of the 
court’s ruling and the information be- 
fore the Commission, the Commis- 
sion is in position to take prompt ac- 
tion in the premises. 

Among the “Findings of Fact” 
made by the circuit court in the above- 
mentioned case are the following per- 
tinent findings: 

“2. The defendant, Telephone Com- 
pany, has had since 1943 a tariff reg- 
ulation on file, according to the law, 
with the Public Service Commission 
providing, in effect, that said company 
might discontinue telephone service to 
any of its customers upon notice from 
a law enforcement officer that the cus- 
tomers service was being used as an 
instrumentality to violate the laws of 
the state. 

“3. The said defendant in Febru- 
ary, 1947, received notice, by tele- 
gram, from the governor and the at- 
torney general of the state of Missouri 
that plaintiff’s telephone service was 
being used as an instrumentality to 
violate the laws of the state. 

“4. The defendant in February, 
1947, acting under said regulation, 
and relying upon said notice, discon- 
tinued the plaintiff’s telephone serv- 
ice involved herein.” 

Among the “Conclusions of Law” 
found by the court are the following 
pertinent conclusions : 

“1. Jurisdiction of the issues in this 
case lies in the Public Service Com- 
mission, and not in this court except 
79 PURNS 


to the limited extent herein mentioned. 

“2. The defendant’s tariff regula- 
tion involved herein must be taken as 
reasonable except as found otherwise 
in proceedings originating before said 
Commission. 

“3. The reasonableness and _ pro- 
priety of the defendant’s action in dis- 
continuing plaintiff’s telephone in evi- 
dent reliance upon said tariff provision 
and said notice from the governor and 
attorney general are matters for orig- 
inal determination by said Commis- 
sion.” 

The “Judgment and Decree” of the 
court reads as follows: 

“Wherefore, it is ordered, ad- 
judged, and decreed as follows, to-wit: 
That the defendant, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, is hereby tem- 
porarily commanded and enjoined to 
restore to plaintiff such telephone 
service as said plaintiff may have here- 
tofore enjoyed, and is thereafter tem- 
porarily restrained and enjoined from 
discontinuing the same until such time 
as said defendant may be authorized 
to discontinue said service by order of 
the Public Service Commission in any 
appropriate proceedings, or until fur- 
ther order of this court.” 

In view of this ruling of the circuit 
court, it appears to the Commission 
that the public interest and the in- 
terest of law enforcement in the state 
of Missouri require prompt action by 
the Commission in the premises. Un- 
der the facts now before the Commis- 
sion a prompt investigation is in 
order, and such would be in accord 
with the aforesaid ruling of the cir- 
cuit court. 

Under provisions of § 5667, Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, the 
Commission has broad general super- 





im iin a Ce, 2 


RE SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPH. CO. 


visory powers over a telephone cor- 
poration, which in this case is South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, and 
the Commission now proposes to in- 
voke these broad powers in view of 
the facts now before the Commission. 

The facts are, as the circuit court 
found, that since 1943 Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company has had on 
file with the Commission a rule pro- 
viding that the company could dis- 
continue telephone service to any 
customer upon notice from a law en- 
forcement officer that the service was 
being used as an instrumentality to 
violate the laws of the state. Said 
rule is now in full force and effect and 
has been since 1943. It is in force 
and effect with the approval of the 
Commission and has the force and ef- 
fect of law binding upon the utility, 
the public, and the Commission. State 
ex rel. Western U. Teleg. Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, 304 Mo 505, 
PUR1925A 610, 264 SW 669; State 
ex rel. St. Louis County Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 315 Mo 
312, PUR1927A 187, 286 SW 84; 
Midland Realty Co. v. Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. (1937) 300 US 
109, 81 L ed 540, 17 PUR NS 113, 
57 S Ct 345. 

Such rule and regulation also be- 
came the pronouncement of the pub- 
lic policy of the state, acting through 
the Public Service Commission as an 
arm of the state legislature in the par- 
ticular field of public utility regulation. 
State ex rel. and to Use of Cirese v. 
Ridge (1940) 345 Mo 1096, 34 PUR 
NS 454, 138 SW2d 1012. 


In February, 1947, the governor 
and attorney general of the state of 
Missouri notified Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company that the tele- 


phone service it was furnishing to 
Pioneer News Service, Inc., was being 
used as an instrumentality to violate 
the laws of the state. Pursuant to said 
notice, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company disconnected and removed 
its telephones theretofore used by 
Pioneer News Service, Inc., and for 
over two years now Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., has been without this 
telephone service. The truth of the 
charge made by the governor and at- 
torney general of the state of Missouri 
in February, 1947, that Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., is using its telephone 
service as an instrumentality to vio- 
late the laws of the state has not been 
challenged to date. The doors of this 
Commission have been open during 
all of that time, and are still open, for 
any complaint from Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., respecting this matter 
and which would show that its use of 
telephone service was for a lawful pur- 
pose and not as an instrumentality to 
violate the law, and, therefore, the 
company’s rule aforesaid should not be 
enforced against it. Under these cir- 
cumstances we assume the charge of 
law violation against Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., made by the governor 
and the attorney general in 1947 to be 
prima facie true; that it remains true 
now; that the company’s rule was 
rightfully applied to Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., in the first place; that 
the rule still rightfully applies, and 
will continue to do so until Pioneer 
News Service, Inc., shall show other- 
wise. 

[1,2] In this connection it should 
be pointed out that a user of telephone 
service has no vested right therein. 
There is no property right therein. 
Telephone service is more in the na- 
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ture of a privilege available to citizens 
of this state as such upon the compli- 
ance with the reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations established by the police pow- 
er of the state. (See Partnoy v. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. [1947] 
70 PUR NS 134.) 

Holding these views, the Commis- 
sion deems it to be a duty to author- 
ize Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company to immediately discontinue 
telephone service to Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., under the rule hereto- 
fore discussed, and to continue to 
refuse such service until such time as 
it be shown to this Commission that 
it will not be used as an instrumen- 
tality to violate the law. 

It is, therefore, 

Ordered: 1. That Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company be and it is 


hereby authorized to disconnect and 
remove its telephones from the prem- 
ises of Pioneer News Service, Inc. and 
to refuse further telephone service to 
said customer until such time as the 
Commission may otherwise order. 

Ordered: 2. That the Commission 
retains jurisdiction herein for the pur- 
pose of receiving and hearing any 
complaint or request by Pioneer News 
Service, Inc., or any other interested 
party, for or about this telephone serv- 
ice from Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Ordered: 3. That this order shall 
be in full force and effect upon and 
after this date and the secretary to this 
Commission shall forthwith serve 


certified copies hereof upon all in- 
terested parties in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 
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A digest of information on new construction by p 

vately managed utilities; similar information pe 

to government owned utilities; news comcerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Florida Pwr. & Lt. Plans 
$56,000,000 Program 


| resent Power & Licut CoMPANY is con- 
tinuing its expansion program, with pres- 
ent estimates of outlays for the period 1949- 
1951, inclusive, at $56,000,000, of which amount 
approximately $22,850,000 will be required in 
1949. 

The principal expenditures budgeted for 
1949 include: $8,236,000 for electric generat- 
ing stations, $1,626,000 on the electric trans- 
mission system, $2,016,000 for other additions 
and improvements. 

During the five-year period ended March 
31, 1949, the company expended an aggregate 
of approximately $63,776,000 on gross addi- 
tions to its plants and facilities. 


$8,300,000 Expansion Proposed 
By St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr. 


Gr. JoserpH Licht & Power CoMPANy esti- 
mates that approximately $8,300,000 will be 
spent for additions to plant (principally elec- 
tric) from January 1, 1949, through December 
31, 1951. Present planning is for $3,000,000 
expenditures in each of the years 1949 and 
1950, and $2,300,000 in 1951. 

Such outlays would be in addition to ex- 
penditures for gross property additions and 
acquisitions of approximately $6,034,100 dur- 
ing the years 1944 through 1948. 


IBM Introduces Eight 
New Machines 


y i HE addition of eight new machines to its 
line of products was announced recently by 
International Business Machines Corporation. 
Six of the new products are electric account- 
ing machines, three of them embodying elec- 
tronic principles ; one is a device for using the 
IBM electric typewriter in conjunction with 
punched cards and one is a time recorder. 

It also was announced that the IBM execu- 
tive electric typewriter is now available with 
a new fabric ribbon that gives a sharper, clean- 
er impression than has been possible heretofore 
with fabric ribbons. Six additional colors have 
joined the standard gray of the IBM type- 
writer. 

The new products include an accounting ma- 
chine with wheel printing which accumulates 
and lists information from IBM cards; an 
entirely new card punch of increased efficiency 
and ease of operation; a card-programmed 
electronic calculator embodying developments 
irom the construction of large IBM calculators 


for pure and applied science; an electronic col- 
lator which handles cards punched with codes 
and other designations of materials; a device 
which permits the use of IBM cards in the 
automatic operation of the IBM electric type- 
writer; an electronic statistical machine which 
combines for the first time the various func- 
tions of preparing statistical information; an 
improved proof machine for sorting and list- 
ing bank checks, sales slips, and similar docu- 
ments; and a time recorder of increased flexi- 
bility and improved functioning. The new 
machines are all products of the IBM research, 
engineering and development erganization. 


Dayton Pwr. & Lt. Has 
$10,800,000 Program 


HE Dayton Power AND LicHt CoMPANY 
estimates that construstion expenditures 

for the year 1949 will be approximately $10,- 
000 


The company’s present construction expan- 
sion program, which started in 1946 and will 
carry through 1952, is progressing as planned. 
The second 60,000 kw. steam generating unit 
in the new O. H, Hutchings steam-electric 
generating station was placed in operation in 
March, 1949. This unit was installed and placed 
in operation in the record breaking time of 
27 days. The previous national record for in- 
stalling a turbine of this type from the time 
the equipment was placed on the site until it 
was in satisfactory operation was 47 days. 
Ground has been broken for the installation 
of two additional generating units, Nos. 3 and 
4, each of 60,000 kw. capacity. 


Planned Lighting Promotion 
Committee Formed by EEI 


A NatIonaL Planned Lighting Promotion 
Committee, which will keep the electrical 
industry throughout the country informed of 
new developments in Planned Lighting sales 
activities, is being formed by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

The new committee, which will be headed by 
J. S. Schuchert of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be organ- 
ized on a regional basis, with every section 
of the United States being represented by a 
leading figure in lighting promotion. 

This committee will serve as an active 
clearing house for successful Planned Lighting 
promotional and educational ideas used in all 
markets by the various branches and trade 
associations of the electrical industry, includ- 
ing manufacturers, distributors, contractors, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SURFACES 


for the wrenches make the Penn-Union 
connector more practical—you grip it 
from ANY angle, with ANY kind of 
wrench (box, socket or open-end). 


If you have ever spliced wires and cables 
in real mean locations, you probably are 
a strong “booster’’ for Penn-Union Con- 
nectors— 


Because you know how much easier they 
are to use in close quarters: Working up 
against a wall . . . squeezing into small 
boxes, to join short ends of stiff wire... 
reaching around pipes, and splicing wires 
in dark holes where you can hardly see. 


Developed by 20 years of constant im- 
provement. Accurately made, with rigid 
engineering inspection. Re-usable over 
and over. Can be furnished in Bronze 
or Aluminum. 


Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP., ERIE, PA. 
The COMPLETE Line of Conductor Fittings 


dealers, and utilities,” Mr, Schuchert said 
“Each committee member will sparkplug 
Planned Lighting activities in his assigned 
area, acting as the source of new P/L prom 
tional ideas and continually pointing up ¢ 

long-term benefits resulting from aggressj 

Planned Lighting promotion to customers ané 
companies alike.” 

“The Facts of Light,” a new brochure 
packed with information on successful Planned 
Lighting programs sponsored by electric com. 
panies in the commercial, residential, and in. 
dustrial markets, will be released to the indus. 


will present the entire group of P/L sales aids 
available for use in 1949-1950, and will show 
how electric companies have used these mate- 
rials in promotional-educational campaigns. 


Delaware Pwr. & Lt. Plans 
Large Expansion Program 


ELAWARE Power & LicHtT CoMPANY maj 

spend from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 in 
the next five years for new plant facilities 
This will be in addition to expansion alread; 
accomplished, About $26,000,000 will be spent 
on construction of the new 132,000-kw. gen- 
erating station at Edge Moor, with most of 
the remainder in the program going for the 
33,000-kw. addition to the Vienna, Md., plant. 
The program also provides $2,500,000 for ex- 
pansion of the gas distribution system, and 
construction of a new transmission main from 
the Pennsylvania-Delaware state line to Wil- 
mington. 


Hopwood Named Vice President 
Of Hagan Corp. 


Ww sen W. Hopwoop has been elected 
vice president of Hagan Corporation, 
Pittsburgh combustion and chemical engineer- 
ing firm, and its subsidiaries—Calgon, Inc, 
Hall Laboratories, Inc., andthe Buromin Com- 


pany. 

Mr. Hopwood has been associated with 
Hagan Corporation and its subsidiaries for 
many years. 


Sylvania Electric Issues New 
Fluorescent Fixture Catalog 


A NEW 74-page catalog covering its com- 
plete line of fluorescent lighting fixtures 
has been published by Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. and is available for distribution. 
Printed in two colors on coated stock, it is 
the first fluorescent fixture catalog Sylvania 
has issued since 1947 and contains 28 more 
pages than the previous edition. Over 60 pho- 
tographs of industrial, commercial, and troffer 
fluorescent fixtures, starters, fluorescent lamp- 
holders, and starter sockets are shown. 
tailed descriptions, diagrams, charts on tech- 
nical data, and specifications of every fixture 
are included, 
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When you want to expand your business, a basic problem. 
is HOW to get adequate capital at minimum cost. The road to” 


_ the capital market is full of stumbling blocks, 


the greatest of which are the many procedures and 
regulations involved in issuing securities. 


THAT'S WHERE EBASCO CAN HELP YOU =| 


needless 


Appraisal . Budget . 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 


Esasco’s financial consultants are 


specialists in this field. In the past 


few years they have assisted clients 
in obtaining capital in amounts 
totaling more than $1,400,000,000. 
Your particular problem is studied 
and financing plans developed. Ad- 
vice is rendered on appropriate 
methods of financing, how to file 
and prepare your registration state- 
ment, how to prepare the diverse 
material required by the SEC, how 
to find the proper underwriters of 
securities, and how to time the 
marketing of the securities. 


Not only do you have a sound plan 
for marketing your securities, but 
your executives are unencumbefed 


Business Studies - 


Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction . 
inspection & Expediting - insurance & Pensions . Purchasing - Rates & Pricing . Research . Sales & Marketing . Systems & Methods . 


by the details of financing and Pa 
able to handle their regular pees 
. with a minimum of interruption. oe 


BS 


Expasco’s financing specialists will - ae 


be happy to outline their services 


at your request. There is no obliga- 
tion for preliminary: discussions. 
Feel free e call on us. 


Two Rector Street 
New York'6, N. Y. 


? > 
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Financial . Industrial Relations . 


Taxes - 
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Traffic 
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tical guide on How To Plan A Fluorescent 
Lighting Installation, including details on (1) 
how much light is needed, (2) which fixture 
will do the job, (3) how many fixtures are 
required and, (4) which is the best fixture 
arrangement, Also, a chart is provided show- 
ing the amount of illumination required for 
approximately 80 typical fluorescent lighting 
applications, including store showcases and 
window displays, commercial and professional 
offices, classrooms, hospitals, auditoriums, 
warehouses, and dental chairs. 


New Jersey Pwr. & Lt. Has 
Three-Year Program 


N EW Jersey Power & LicHt CoMPANY 
estimates that expenditures for new 
construction during the three years commenc- 
ing with 1949, will be approximately $8,275,000 
on $3,740,000 in 1950, and $3,278,000 in 
1951 

About $5,031,000 of the above estimate of 
expenditures is for new power plant facilities. 
The estimate also includes about $5,476,000 for 
sub-station and transmission lines facilities re- 
quired because of present and anticipated load 
growth, about $2,326,000 for distribution plant 
improvements and extensions, and the balance 
of about $2,460,000 for meters, services, trans- 
formers, and other miscellaneous property and 
equipment. 


“Package” Substations for 
Rural Use Announced by G-E 


(man, ready-to-install substations de- 
signed for use on rural systems and avail- 
able in any one of four basic arrangements 
are now available from the General Electric 
Company. 

The new “Rural Package Substations” are 
designed and manufactured as a unit. The fab- 
ricated steel structure, transformers, switch- 
gear, lightning arresters, all components, nec- 
essary hardware, erection diagrams and 
drawings are included in each installation. 

Ratings range from 300 to 1500 kva, 22,000 
to 69,000 volts (incoming), 12,470Y/7,200 or 
13,200Y/7,620 volts (outgoing), “Building- 
block” design readily permits capacity to be 
added or removed in easily handled blocks of 


power. 

“Rural Package Substations” are shipped in 
factory-assembled sections as large as shipping 
and handling facilities permit. Additional in- 
formation may be secured by requesting pub- 


lication GEA-5276 from the Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, New York, 


$60,000,000 Program Planned 
By Public Service of Indiana 


HE Pusiic Service COMPANY OF INDIANA 

has a construction program for the four 
years 1949 to 1952, which it is estimated will 
cost about $60,000,000. This includes addition 
of 140,000 kw. of capacity to generating facil- 
ities in 1950 and 1951. 


Commercial Electric Kitchen 
Equipment Fact Book Available 


wo hundred and forty commercial electric 

cooking and kitchen appliances are in- 
cluded in the 1949 “Fact Book” just published 
by Electrical Information Publications, Inc., 
Madison, Wisconsin. The sixth edition of the 
catalog, prepared annually as a reference for 
food service operators, was compiled by the 
editors of Food Service News, a restaurant 
monthly magazine, 

Classified in twenty sections, the 240 elec- 
trically operated appliances represent approxi- 
mately one hundred manufacturers. Appliances 
are illustrated, described, and are complete 
with price information. First printing of the 
edition was forty thousand copies which will 
be distributed by electric service companies and 
restaurant equipment dealers to their com- 
mercial cooking customers. The two-color, 
forty-eight page book appears without paid 
advertising. 


L. B. Foster Publishes New 
Reference Catalog 


B. Foster Company, steel warehousers, 

¢ has published a new four-page reference 
folder on pipe and pipe fabrication. Complete 
information is given on pipe sizes, prices, 
weights, and dimensions. 

Folder gives advantages and extra services 
available when buying new-tested pipe, hy- 
draulic pipe, double extra heavy pipe, light 
weight tubing, and spiral weld pipe from 
Foster’s five warehouses. 

Description of services now offered by Fos- 
ter’s modern pipe fabrication department is 
included. 

Folder also lists additional free informative 
literature available on Foster rails, track ac- 
cessories, steel sheet piling, and wire rope. 
Copies may be secured from L. B. Foster Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Westinghouse Appointment 


T HE appointment of C, H. Bartlett as sales 
manager for the Westinghouse Trans- 
former Division at Sharon, Pennsylvania, has 
been announced. Mr. Bartlett succeeds W. W. 
Sproul who has just been named sales manager 
ot Industrial Products for the entire company. 

In his new position, Mr, Bartlett will co- 
ordinate headquarters sales of all Sharon prod- 
ucts including power transformers, distribu- 
tion transformers, network transformers, 
power centers, instrument transformers, and 
the like. 


Kennedy Valve Issues Folder on 
Bronze Globe and Angle Valves 


A NEW folder, circular 101, describing the 
Kennedy bronze globe and angle valves 
with renewable composition discs is offered 
free upon request to The Kennedy Valve Mfg. 
Company, Elmira, New York. 
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All-New and eee 


2uilt to Take It 


bs i 
f ty 


THE INDUSTRY’S FINEST ; 
If your construction and maintenance jobs call 
for heavy duty trucks, you'll find new “H”’ line 
- gy v4 D GMCs the stand-out trucks of the field! 


They’re all-new in looks, with high attractiveness 

of +} = 3 Ss and attention value. And they’re just as powerful, 

' ' rugged and comfortable as they look . . . with big- 
gre = ger, better performing gasoline engines and im- 
proved Diesel engines . . . deeper, stiffer, better 

braced frames, Bumper-Built grilles and faster- 


. \ acting brakes . . . higher, longer, wider cabs that 

4 have up to 50 per cent greater visibility, plus a 
score of new comfort and convenience features. 

These new “H”’ line GMCs are offered in 61 basic 

models...in weight ratings from 19,000 to more than 


90,000 pounds. See your GMC dealer for full facts 
on the best type for your type of heavy hauling. 


GMC fRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS 


cece 


Bigger, roomier, stronger, . . . larger doors, 
windows, windshields . . . built-in ventila- 
tion . . . complete insulation. 520 to 650 
conventional models have full-width, three 


Passenger seats. C.O.E. and 700 to 980 
conventional models have separate driver's TRU ¢ «as 
seat with optional passencer seats. 
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‘NOW AVAILABLE] 
ume eimon! PROCEEDINGS 
1948 CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
service of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 


Current Developments in Rate Regulation of Communications, Transportation and | 
Electric and Gas Companies—Appraisal of Financial Needs of Electric Utilities— 
Natural Gas Production and Regulatory Problems—The Uniform Classification Problem 
—Conflicting State and Federal Accounting Regulation of Electric Utilities—Telephone 
Studies [including Western Electric Costs}—Resolutions adopted by the Association 
Legislation—Depreciation—Accounts and Statistics—Engineering. 


These and other $8.50 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND ADDRESSES SEPARATELY PRINTED AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Telephone Report (1948): 
Report of the Special Committee Cooperating with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Studies of Telephone Regulatory Problems. This report is principally concerned 
with the problem of Western Electric costs to the telephone industry. It is 78 pages 
in length and contains illustrations, tables and charts $2.00 


Telephone Separations Manual: 
This manual is the result of the NARUC and FCC Joint Committee studies, and develops 
a system of procedure providing for allocating telephone operating expenses and invest- 
ment among exchange, state toll, and interstate toll service on both the board-to-board 
and station-to-station bases of rate making. (This manual is not included in the volume 
of Proceedings above referred to.) (Printed, 87 pages) es 7 


Depreciation: 
1948) Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 
1948) Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 
1946) Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 
Note: None of the above three Depreciation papers are included 
in any volume of Annual Proceedings. 


Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 


(Where remittance accompanies order we pay forwarding charges) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


7413 NEW POST OFFICE BLDG. WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Here’s a message every’ 


FLEET 
SUPERINTENDENT 


can read... profitably ! 


seeeee CCS PeeSeseeeseeseeseeeseeeeeeeeeesesese 


ATURALLY, you want to be success- 
ful. You want to make money. 
And what better way is there to make 
money than to save money on your 
truck transportation? 
You can save plenty of pate with 
trucks that fit your job . . . Dodge 
“Job-Rated”’ trucks. 
It stands to reason: if a truck’s too big 


Tor the good of your business - 


for your job, you’ll waste money; if it’s 
too small, you’ll pay plenty for costly 
maintenance. 

From 248 basic chassis models, your 
Dodge dealer can specify a truck that 
will be ‘“Job-Rated’”’ exactly for your 
hauling job. 

Such a truck will have the right one - 
7 “Job-Rated”’ truck engines . “*Job- 
Rated”’ for top efficiency and maximum 
economy. It will have the right chassis 
units throughout . . . “Job-Rated”’ to 
haul your loads, over your roads. Your 
truck will last longer . . . save money 
every mile it’s driven. 

So have a talk with your Dodge dealer. 
For remember . . . only Dodge builds 
“‘Job-Rated” trucks! 
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VEWL “LIDEMANH bate 


for dependable CENTRAL STATION SERVICE 


One of its many exclusive features is the famous 
MANCHESTER POSITIVE PLATES with their 
unique lead button construction. The buttons— 
rolled strips of corrugated soft lead—are pressed 
into holes of the lead-antimony grid. Forming 
action expands the buttons and locks them se- 
curely in place. Only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the total lead is formed initially into 
active material . .. the balance is available for 
gradual conversion in service. 


THE PERMANIZED NEGATIVE PLATES are 
constructed of a lead-antimony grid, or frame- 
work, with a series of vertical ribs connected by 
short horizontal bars. Bars are flush with plate 
surface. ..extend only part way through the 
plate... are staggered on opposite sides. The 
active material . . . sponge lead . . . is formed of 
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“Exide” and “Permanized” Reg. Trade-Markts U.S. Pat.[Of. 


vertical strips or ribbons that extend from top to 
bottom of the plate between the vertical ribs and 
is locked in place by the horizontal bars. 


The new EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERY has a 
high, 1 minute rating. It will provide up to 100% 
more capacity in the same given space. 

LONG LIFE...LOW MAINTENANCE COST...IMPROVED 
ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS...INCREASED POWER 
(watt) OUTPUT PER UNIT OF SPACE... LESS WEIGHT PER 
AMPERE HOUR OUTPUT... ATTRACTIVE INSTALLATION 


> 


BATTERIES 


1888 — Dependable Batteries for 61 Years — 1949 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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e consider our 97.630 kva in 


Capacitors- 


a most worthwhile 
investment 


This is the story that Portland General 
Pectric Company of Portland, Oregon tells 
shout capacitors: 

“Our interest in capacitors goes back be- 
fore the war. We made some system studies 
at that time which indicated that, as loads 
inreased, conditions on our distribution 
system should be improved. In a moderate 
way, we had installed capacitors to test 
this out—to increase system capacity and 
to improve voltage levels. 

“This experience served the company well 
during the difficult war years. Heavy loads 
taxed system capacity to the limit. Equip- 
ment to gain additional capacity was almost 
out of the question, and it was only by in- 
stalling capacitors that we met demands. 

“Since the war, loads have continued to 
increase, additional capacitors have helped 
make it possible to meet this demand. Not 
only have capacitors been installed on our 
own distribution system but by offering a 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


rate structure that makes capacitors an 
attractive investment to some industrial 
users we have been successful in improving 
the power factor of industrial loads. 

“In hydroelectric areas such as ours, 
where large blocks of power must be trans- 
mitted over long distances, the generation 
of kilovars at or near the load is especially 
important. 

“To date we have installed 97,630 kvar 
in capacitors—which compared to our 
409,000 kw peak of last December gives us 
a 24 per cent ratio between connected kvar 
and peak kw. Of these capacitors 59,380 
kvar are fixed, 38,250 kvar are switched. 

“Our experience with capacitors demon- 
strates they release system capacity inex- 
pensively, permitting us to reduce our costs 
per kw delivered, they improve voltage con- 
ditions, they are installed quickly and are 
completely reliable. We consider them a 
desirable investment.” 


Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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Th 
Analysts 
Journal 

















for every well-informed 
Public Utility Executive 








Published quarterly, this profes- 
sional journal concerns itself 
with the important financial 
problems confronting our major 
industries. Your organization 
should have it available 
for ready reference 


Subscription Price — $4 per Year 


Published by 
The NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS, Inc. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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“nenching fobs 
pe Oct LESS COST 


see 108 PROVEN CLEVELANDS | 


Twenty-five years ago CLEVELAND put their 
first wheel-type full wide crawler trencher 
on the market, which practically revolu- 
tionized trench excavation. Through the 
years CLEVELAND has maintained the 
proved, correct, sound basic design and 
unvarying quality construction but by 
close contact with users has added re- 
finements until today’s CLEVELANDS 
meet completely the essential trenching 
requirements of speed, maneuverability, 
mobility, endurance and economy. Inves- 
tigate CLEVELANDS now for trenching 
equipment that answers your immediate 
and future requirements. 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


® This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » 





Tae American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS « REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
aad other principal cities 














DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 














ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 














$2 Ford, Bacon & Davis 
AED VALUATIONS Engineers owing my 


REPORTS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Blectric, Gas Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction Personnel Relations 
Inspections and Surveys Reading © New York © Hoastos Original Cost Accounting 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia @ Washingtos Accident Prevention 
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and 
Aart FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
’ FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


» FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
-_ NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 








—— HENKELS & McCOY —— 











Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION . CONTRACTORS RIGHT OF WAYS 
OVERHEAD UNDERGROUND PHILADELPHIA CHEMICAL CONTROL 
CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE TREB TRIMMING 
BALL FIRLD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del. * Portland, Me. * Altoona, Pa. GAS AND OIL LINES 
_s NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES 


























HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 














The ru ly Tea loypoourtion 





ENGINEERS ' CONSTRUCTORS 


Pa 








WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
i Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 














LOEB AND EAMES 
Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 


Boston 10, Mass. “=. Washington, D. C. 








CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


m™ Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 
rene saurnn sieves se RARE UT ENGL 











Complete Plants Additions or Installations ‘ : 
. ry detail geared to more profitable operation ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS © MANUFACTURERS 





See Sweets Files Refinery Catalog etc for details 











SANDERSON & PORTER 
ntl SaP 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Ustilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 


Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 
. Sewage and Industrial waste Probie 
Airnelde’ Refuse incinerators, Industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Appraicals pi Reperts 


rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and re- 
serection “ef Public Utility Properties 
4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 








LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSauie St., Cxicaco 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Origiaal Cost Studies. 


910 Electric pena Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 
Contractors 
TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND Distri- 
BUTION — Power STATION —. INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dearsorn St. Cricaco 











W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 


55 Liberty Street New York 5 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








Francis S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation — Service Life 
Studies — Construction Cost Indexes — 
Reports 


122 SourH MICHIGAN AVENUB, CHICAGO 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Analyses - Testing - Inspection - Research 
A Complete Service 


Boston - Chicago - Los Angeles - New York 
Philadelphia - Woonsocket 











JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 





DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 








WESTCOTT & MAPES, ine. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS e¢ REPORTS 
DESIGN °¢ SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticat 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 
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Albright & Friel, Inc., Engineers 
American Appraisal Company, The 


*Babcock & Wilcox Company, Th 

Barber Burner Company, The. -Inside Front Cover 
*Barber-Greene We = ny 

*Bituminous Coal Institute 

Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 
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*Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., The 

Carter, Ecri L., Consulting Engineer 
Cleveland Trencher Co. +. The 
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Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 
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Pe Battery Company, The 
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*Formica Company, The 
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silbert Gapomseten. Inc., Engineers 
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Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
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Lefer, William S., Engineers 
Loeb and Eames, Engineers 
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*Mercoid Corporation 
*Merrill Lynch, Floren. Sonnet & Beane 


New York Sostiy of = Analysts, 
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Newport News. Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Penn-Union Electric Corporation 
Permanente Metals Corporation 
Wioneer Service & Engineering Company 
Pritchard, J. F., & Company 
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Sanderson & Porter, pipeeare 

Sergent & } gy Enginee: 

Schulman, A. S., Electric So. -» Contractors .... 
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Sloen, Cook & Lowe, Consulting Engineers 
*Southern Coal Company, Inc. 

Sunbury Wire Rope Mfg. 


*United States Rubber no ed 
United States Testing Co., 
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OU will be interested to know, we think, 
} why so many utilities throughout the coun- 
y turn to Recording and Statistical for bill 


he reasons are important: 


. We can compile aceurate and helpful analy- 
es for you in 14 the usual time. 


. The cost to you is often 14 the expense of 
aving the work done right in your own offices. 


t Recording and Statistical, the tabulations 
re made on specially designed electro-mechan- 
cal equipment. As many as 200,000 bills can 
¢ analyzed each day by our trained personnel. 
onsequently, the cost to you is only a small 
taction of a cent per item! 


Get the full facts 


FREE BOOKLET, “The One-Step Method 
bf Bill Analysis” will give you detailed facts 





concerning this accurate and economical meth- 
od of compiling bill analyses. Why not:send 
for it right now? 


t as 


This electro-mechanical machine—the Bill Frequency 
Analyzer—automatically classifies and adds in 30p regis- 
ters—in one step. It was especially designed for utility 
analysis work. & 





RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION” 


100 Sixth Avenue 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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